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agaiast  her  (luivcring  mouth,  and  he  Btrode 
lithcly  down  the  tniil,  a giant  born  of  (he 
mountains,  and  the  dick  of  antipodal 
palms  reasserted  itself  in  his  dreaming 
ears. 

Some  eighteen  months  later,  Pud  Sneth 
sat  in  the  cook's  galley  of  tlie  Minnesota,  a 
huge  undershirted,  sweaty  giant,  peeling 
potatoes.  The  musdes  of  his  hairy  fore- 
arm undulated  gently  as  he  drew  his  knife 
over  the  spuds  and  tossed  them  in  a tub  of 
water.  The  big  mountaineer  at  this  work 
looked  like  a Corliss  engine  making  tooth- 
picks. There  was  an  absurdity  liet  ween  the 
force  in  reserve  and  the  dribbling  work  ac- 
complished. 

Now  and  then  the  youngster  twisted  his 
long  body  on  the  stool,  or  stretched  a long 
leg,  and  the  heavy  thigh  musdes  stood  up 
like  rubber  ridges.  He  drew  deep  breaths 
of  the  steamy  food-^conted  atmospUtro,  and 
. daJ-  in.  “Wlmo  yore  Erandaddy  wcntjdoAvn.  it  sickened  liim.  It  seemed  to  Uhn  Uial  be  . 

■ had  been  in  the  gnltcy  a week  on  a slretnh. 

He  had  a boy's  exaggemted  sense  of  time. 
He  hod  not  the  line  broiuu  sunburn  of  the 
sailors  on  deck,  but  the  stcirmed  whitish 
look  of  a galley  boy. 

"1  got  to  do  something,"  he  thought  an- 
grily to  himself.  "This  ain't  work;  my — 
ray  mammy  could  do  this."  Hero  he  broke 
off  to  wonder  abruptly  why  tho  navy  didn’t 
have  women  to  do  women’s  work.  In  tho 
mountains  the  distinction  between  woman’s 
Avork  and  men's  work  is  cleanly  cut,  though 
the  women  often  get  over  on  the  men’s  side 
and  do  a man’s  work.  There  is  no  reci- 
procity, however. 

Through  a porthole  misty  with  steam, 
Pud  glimpsed  a dim  image  of  a spit  of  sand 
and  a clump  of  palms.  A tantalizing  vision 
filtered  through  liis  brain  of  climbing  a 
palm  for  coeoauuts.  Lie  snipped  his  po- 
tatoes viciously. 

"Call  this  seeing  the  world — looking 
through  a little  round  steamy  port!" 

At  that  moment  Schwartz,  chief  cook, 
punched  his  helper  sharply  in  tho  riba,  hawl- 


^IIIS  account  of  Pudding  Sneth  be- 
gins properly  with  old  man  Solomon 
Sneth,  flatboatnmn,  in  the  days 
when  steamboats  and  railways 
were  not. 

Everyone  in  Jacks  Branch,  Tennessee, 
knew  the  legend  that  old  man  Solomon,  in 
one  of  his  early  flatho.'iting  trips  <lown  the 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  llivers, 
fell  in,  with  the  raft  that  bore  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  his  historic  journey  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

That  adventure  became  the  most  precious 
heirloom  in  the  Sneth  family.  It  was 
liauded  doAvn  from  father  to  son.  It 
reached  Andrew  Johnson  Sneth  in  the  shape 
of,  "When  yore  daddy  was  on  Liukera’s 
raft,  etc."  It  readied  James.  K.  Polk  Sneth 


ihe  Mississip  Avith  LiAKorii,  etc."  and  it 
filtered  down  to  Theodore  R.  Sneth,  better 
known  in  Jacks  Branch  as  Pud,  or  Pudding, 
Sneth,  in  this  shape:  "When  yore  great- 
gnindaddy  rafted  with  President  Linkerii, 
he  never  would  have  thought  his  great 
grandson  ivould  want  to  Icavo  home  and 
jine  the  navy." 

Pud’s  mother  had  used  just  tliis  expres- 
sion, which  was  unfortunate,  for  Pudding 
immediately  retorted  that  “President  Link- 
ern  ivould  be  about  as  stout  for  the  Amer- 
ican navy  as  anybody,  because  he  owned 
it  onct,"  Then  Pud  sat  down  by  his  mother 
on  a log,  for  he  had  started  walking  to  the 
railroad  station  eleven  miles  distant,  and 
she  had  gone  part  of  the  way  with  him.  He 
sat  down,  dre\r  out  a leaflet  shovdng  a 
khaki-dressed  youth  gayly  signaling  a man 
o'  war  from  the  top  of  a tropical  tree,  and 
underneath  Pud  spelled  out  painfully,  “See 
the  world,  good  pay,  promotion." 

They  must  have  sat  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  the  old  mountain  woman  staring 
silently  at  her  gigantic  son  n-ith  tears  in  her 
eyes  for  fear  of  how  the  world  would  treat 
him.  And  the  son  sat,  bundle  at  side, 
slonchcd  over  mountain  fashion,  his  hhic 
eye.s  full  of  far  lands  anti  blue  seas,  and  in 
his  eats  came  the  nish  of  waves  and  the 
rattling  of  palms  in  the  wind. 

Presently  the  lad  arose,  picked  up  his 
bundle  and  a lunch 


mg: 

"How  many  times  do  I haff  to  tell  you  to 
quit  peeling  spuds  and  wash  these  boilers 
already." 

The  punch  caught  Sneth's  breath.  Next 
instant  tlic  mountaineer  swung  out  a corded 
I,  landed  on  tho 


chef's  midriff,  and 
slammed  him 
agujusL  the  steel 
hulklicnd  like  a 
lump  of  dough. 

The  round  red- 
fneed  man  glared 
at  his  assistant  be- 


designed  to  last  him 
until  he  reached 
the  recruiting  sta- 
tion at  Chatta- 
nooga. , 

"Well,  good-by, 
mammy." 

The  old  woman 
was  herecif  tall,  but 
she  had  to  lift  her 
arms  high  to  reach 
her  boy’s  neck. 

“Good-by,  son, 
good-by-  Be  — bo 
a g-good  boy” — 
the  formula  for 
parting  mothers 
and  sons  the  whole 
world  over.  A hard 
lump  came 

old  woman’s  out. 

throat,  and  only  her  mountain  stoicism  kept  Pud  Sneth  stared  at  the  fat  man’s  round 
her  from  breaking  down  completely.  They  purple  fnee.  ami  a sudden  fear  seized  him 
kissed  each  other  solemnly,  with  the  parting  for  what  he  had  done — sinick  a superior  He 
of  years  on  them,  'fhen  she  sat  down  on  lookcdslraight  at  the  little  man  and  wanted 
tho  log  again  with  her  fist  pressed  hard  to  tell  him  that  the  I»!oav  was  aiifomatie,  at- 


Sbe  stared  a 


a with  tears  inbereyes. 


turned.  Then  he 
flared. 

"Ilaff  you  gone 
mad,  you  long 
crane!  Hit  me  like 
that?  I vilt  report 
you.  Hit  your  su- 
porior!  It  ip8  mu- 
tiny, repellion,  into 
dcT  brig!  You — .’’ 
His  voice  sputtered 


most  nceidental,  but  Ibid  l)ail  no  such  words 
at  his  cciiiunanil,  woulil  never  have  got  (he 
idea  out.  Ho  swullowod,  mumbled  out 
something  to  the  effect  tlial  "he  didn't  go 
to  do  it."  ami  lliia  nmile  Schwartz  inon' 
angry  than  ever. 

“Dkln't  go  to  lio  it,  cli?  You  vill  we, 
when  you  are  masting  jp  di-r  brig  diml)le<l 
oop  like  u jaeknifel  Didn't  go  to  do  it !" 

Sneth  pul  hv  lii.s  paring  ami  nttaeked  llie 
big  brazen  boilers.  Schwartz  suhsideil  inlo 
growls,  (hen  jm'scntly  the  wliole  alTair 
piLsscd  off  his  mind.  The  Uollamler  wiw 
really  a very  goml-natureil  fellow,  whose 
natural  voice  wa-s  a bawl,  auil  liis  twenty 
years  on  u hattlesliip  caused  him  to  |ia.s.s 
over  a stray  knock  with  very  little  eoiicern 
after  liis  gust  of  temper  had  blown  over. 

But  to  Pud  Siii'tli,  witli  his  lua've.sim  edge 
for  lack  of  hard  work,  it  was  no  small  niut- 
tor.  .Ml  afternoon  lie  walelicd  llie  cln-f  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  w-aiiing  for  him  to 
report  Tho  giant  wont  alsiul  liis  work 
trj'ing  to  frame  some  defense  when  he  wiw 
snatched  before  the  ollicer,  liui  then’  was 
none.  Ho  had  struck  lits  superior.  He 
could  fool  himself  jammed  down  in  ihe  su- 
perheated brig,  his  Iiaminock  and  hlankui.s 
thrust  ill  after  liim,  there  in  lilunk  darkin  ss 
to  wait  the  endless 
hours. 

Suddenly  life  on 
tho  Minnesota  be- 
came unbearable.  He 
Ava.B  a cook's  boy.  ho 
had  intended  to  bo 
in  tho  signal  corps 
. OTRgBisncrl  Hehart*' 
fancied  promo!  ion, 
would  come,  but  be- 
yond a two-dollor 
raise  at  the  end  of 
ttio  first  sue  montlis 
he  liad  received  no 
marc.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  Pud  to 
go  after  a heller 
berth,  prepare  him- 
self, work  for  it.  Ho 
simply  did  bis  chores 
and  thought  fortimo 
would  come  his  way 
at  last.  lie  was  ono 
with  a million  other 
such  Pudding  in  the 
world. 

Siiotli  went  on  rt- 
belliousiy  through 
the  day's  grind,  and 
late  ill  the  evening 
all  tile  men  went  out, 
leaving  him  and 
Schivurtz  alone  in  the 
galley.  The  chief 
was  taking  his  final 
look  over  his  departr 
ineiit,  then  he  removed  his  white  canvas 
coat  from  a hook,  pulled  it  on,  and 
waddled  up  the  enmpanionway  to  the  deck. 

Pud  nervously  wutehed  him  go.  In  a few 
moments  he  expected  tho  ho'sun  would 
come  down  and  arrest  him.  The  cook’s  hoy 
stared  at  the  iKjlislieil  brass  liandriul  of  the 
compaiiionway.  He  suddenly  ilceidtvl  he 
would  not  1)0  found  in  the  galley.  He  went 
up  (he  stairs  three  at  a stride  and  reached 
the  after  deck. 

Night  was  liegiiining  to  fall  with  the 
swift  news  of  the  tropics.  Suddenly  eli-ctric 
lights  spurted  out  all  over  the  huge  liattlc- 
sliii).  Pud  was  directly  under  (lie  glare  of 
one.  He  got  out  of  the  way  quickly.  He 
moved  quietly  along  the  gun  deck,  keeping 
in  the  shadows  until  lie  reached  the  cutter 
slung  in  on  deck  from  the  davits.  He  crept 
into  this  and  was  concealed,  A coil  of  rope 
lay  in  the  cutter's  how.  Pud  sat  down  on 
this  and  stared  up  into  the  emerald  green 
sky,  mil  of  which  a single  pcarl-snfl  star 
was  just  beginning  to  glimnier. 

.A  medley  of  nervous,  disappointed 
thoughts  swirled  through  Ihe  giant’s  inert 
mind.  He  had  expected  so  uiiich,  he  had  re- 
ceived so  little.  He  hail  scarcely  niaile  a 
friend  on  shipboard.  None  of  the  brisk  fel- 
lows understood  the  silence  of  the  moun- 
taineer. 


A drool  of  smoke  twisted  mil  of  the  after 
funnel  high  ahovi-  I’lid's  hemi  ami  swiricii 
away  on  the  southwe.st  wind  In  lose  it.self 
ill  (lie  huge  vaeaney  of  Hie  diirki'ihng  sky. 
.V  gull  .swoo)K'd  in  eiosii  to  the  cutter  with  a 
dry  eruakiiig.  On  the  fonvnrd  deck  the 
lioy.s  lauglieil  tiiid  lalkial  and  bo.ved  ami 
sang, 

.Suddenly  the  bugle  ftiuiiiled  liq.s  in  hold. 

.silvery  notes.  a luuiung  to  ami 

fro.  Till’  pleimuiit  confusion  of  (lie  fonvard 
deck  sunk  to  a whisper.  The  niullleil  ibroli 
of  the  engines  below  luvanie  (Im  deininanl 
sound.  The  seii-liliii'  sky  was  lU'W  powdcrcii 
with  stars 

Pud  .shiveii’il,  for  he  knew  uw ailing  for 
luiii  below  was  ail  oirieer  who  wmilil  arrest 
him. 

In  Ihe  iniirmiiriiig  silenn-,  Pud  (lirnst  hi-, 
lieail  over  tli<’  cnlter's  giirlKiard  and  glamvd 
iqi  ami  down  llie  eiionnoiis  deck.  No  one 
was  near  him.  Tlie  iiorror  of  liisnl  ui  in  (lie 
monnlaiiis  for  liny  sort  of  arre.st  sive|ji  ovoi 
him.  Me  arose  euuliou-ly,  (isik  (la-  end  of 
Hie  mpi'  upon  wliK'll  he  sal,  ami  lowered  II 
ovurlioanl-  He  (ilaycd  it  mil  genllv  nntd 
its  emi  driiggei)  'he  slow  swell  of  [In'  . ■ .i 
He  gave  the’  upper  end  a turn  itnuirid  u 
tlutle.  1 Ill'll  crept  over  tlu’  side  as  iine-v!e;'  |\ 


'From  cbe  top  ot  It  1 kin 
gu  to  tiiu  runt  branches 
of  the  big  tree  thar." 


lui  a rnmintuin  panllu'r.  lie  lowered  him- 
wtf  geiiUy  hand  over  hand  until  he  was  in 
the  warm  sen,  then  he  dropped  tJie  rope  and 
struck  out  silently  for  the  distant  aboro. 

On  the  Iiri'lge  stood  two  young  Buhaltems 
enjoying  the  inysterioim  night  charm  of 
tropical  sous.  KoHi  leaned  on  the  rail  and 
perused  the  ocean  fixedly  us  if  it  might  tell 
tlieni  some  strange  wen-t, 

I'rif*ently  one  of  them  pointed  at  a circ- 
ling jihosphoiTseenee  in  tlie  water  where  it 
seemed  tlmt  somcHiing  was  moving  away 
from  tho  dark  hulk  of  tlie  hatllc.ship. 

"What  do  you  suppo.s*’  that  is,  Taze- 
well?" queriisl  his  brother  officer  in  a low 

"A  sliiirk,"  opined  Tazewell,  dreamily; 
"there  are  u lot  of  them  in  these  waters." 

Ikith  young  West  Pointers  had  occasion 
to  remeiiiher  the  iiieuleiif  next  morning  at 
roll  call  when  tlie  iieivs  scattered  over  the 
ship  that  (XKik's  boy  Siiulh  luid  either  fallen 
overboard  ami  drowned,  or  deaerted. 

Holidays  on  shiplsiard  mean  a big  dinner, 
no  drill,  and  easy  shore  leave,  hut  for  Lioii- 
tenunt  Tazewell  and  hi.'<  friend  Boucher  it 
meant  a pig  hunt  in  tho  L^icrra  Mountains 
north  of  fiuunluimmo  Buy. 

'llie  dawn  of  Kehniary  twelfth  found  the 
hnnIerR  already  ashore  trudging  through  a 
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you  saw  us  uft«r  you?"  asked  Tazowol!  ufler 
while. 


‘‘They  wasn’t  hut  two  nf  you,"  mtir- 
mured  tho  gi:mt. 

“0, 1 see.  And  whnt  lU'o  you  goinu  to  do 
with  us  uow  you've  captured  us?" 

"1  don’t  know,"  mused  Sneth.  "If  1 
turned  you  loose,  you'd  bring  a lot  of  the 
boys  buck  and  run  mo  out  o’  hero.  And 
I'm  sort  of  aeiiuaintcd  here  now.  ! know 
where  1 cun  got  pawpaws  and  mangoes,  and 
now  I’vo  cnuglit  that  pig.  I don't  know 
what  to  do  with  ye." 

It  wjis  high  noon  now.  Steamy  heat  arose 
in  the  jungle  and  set  the  officcra  perspiring 
like  a swoatbath.  Tiny  insects  rushed 
liither  and  thither  with  thin  wails  and  were 
drowned  on  their  sweaty  faces.  It  reminded 
Sneth  of  the  cook’s  galley,  except  it  was  not 
60  close — and  here  he  was  free.  lie  was  al- 
most U.S  much  at  home  as  a gorilla  ^vould 
have  been.  He  had  roamed  mountains  all 
his  life  and  a cliaiigc  of  vegetation 
and  temperature  did  not  be- 
wilder him. 

Tho  two  oOicers  cudeavorcil 
vainly  to  mb  their  faces  with  their 
shoulders. 

‘‘Say,  Sneth,”  broke  in  Taze- 
well, after  some  half  hour's  silence, 
■‘we  wish  you’d  make  some  deci- 
sion about  us.  Shoot  us  or  let  us 
go  on.  There’s  a big  dinner  on  to- 
iiiglit,  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Boucher  and  I want  to  carry 
friends  from  town." 

Sneth  looked  around  sharply. 
"Lincoln’s  brithday?" 

“Yes,  big  dinner.  Schwarts  is 
going  to  spread  up  something 
tine.” 

‘‘Lincoln’s  birthday,”  repeated 
Pudding.  “Lincoln's  birthday!" 
.\iul  he  saw  his  mother  telling  him 
to  be  a good  boy.  Lincoln,  that 
good  mail,  his  great  grandfather’s 
friend.  Lincoln,  tho  man  whom 
Pud  know  once  owned  the  Amer- 
ican na\'y,  tho  legendary  Lincola 
of  the  Sneth  family,  and  hero  ho 
was,  Thco»lore  Roosevelt-  Sneth, 
deserting  from  Lincoln's  navy  on 
Lincoln’s  birtltday.  It  had  never 
I'omc  across  him  in  th.at  light  be- 
fore. He  felt  a kind  of  miserable 
melting  iiwide-  of.  him.  What 
would  bis ' mbthei*'  ’say?  W’hiit 
would  his  father,  his  grundfalhor, 
and  whnt,  indcecl,  would  old  man 
Solomon  Sneth,  the  flntboatman, 
have  said?  Ah,  what  indeed? 
Pudding  Sneth  surely  had  got  his 
font  into  it. 

Pud's  great  shock  head  sank 
into  liLs  foreanns  that  were 
propj)pd  xip  on  his  knec.i.  He 
no  longer  oven  looked  awkward. 
Ho  might  have  been  some  power- 
fully carved  heroic  figure  of  re- 
morse, ulth  its  bronze  rudely 
Rovered  by  a few  irrelevant  rags. 
Then  tho  giant  sudjlciily  rose  to 
his  great  height,  n.s  tall  as  Lin- 
coln, and  thoro  was  an  exprci^ion 
on  hU  face  that  neither  of  the 
two  luidsliipmen  understood. 
"Look  hero,  boys,"  Sneth  said, 
addressing  his  superiors  with  the 
democracy  of  the  mountains  that 
admits  no  -superior  nor  knows 
no  inferior,  “I  want  to  do  right, 
an’  1 know  thi.s  ain’t  right,  hut 
kaiii’t  you  fellows  git  mo  out  o' 
that  little  cook  galley  whero  a man  piddlca 
with  little  half-ouuco  jobs  all  day  long  and 
put  me  on  .somewherc.s  n fellow  can  take  a 
hc.avc  and  it  lift.  I'm  used  to  loadin'  lo^ 
at  home.  1 believe  them  piddlin'  women's 
jol>3  is  wliut'mado  me  leave  the  Minne- 
sota. fUiywaj',  I’m  tximiii’  back  to  Uikc 
my  medicine.  1 aiiit  done  right  nu’  1 ought 
to  git  punished.  But  give  me  a man's  job 
when  you’re  Ihroiigh  witli  me!” 

TazewcU  stood  upright,  very  stiaight.  Ho 
might  have  offered  a hand  if  they  had  been 
free. 

“Suoth,”  he  said,  “if  you  mean  that, 
you’re  on.  Wo'U  do  our  best  between  you 
and  the  old  man." 

“That  we  will,”  pul  in  Boucher;  it'll 
come  out  all  right,  Sneth.  Wo  can  make 
you  stoker,  or  ammunition  handler,  You 
didn’t  desert,  Sneth;  you  simply  called  the 
adiiiind's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  bail 
put  a huge  peg  in  a very  tiny  hole.” 

Pifleeii  minutes  later,  Pud  Sneth  strode 
lithcly  down  the  movmtain  trail,  with  a 
humlrcil  and  fifty-pound  porker  la.shcd  to 
the  rillo  barrels  swung  lightly  over  hi.s 
shoulder.  Around  him  the  broad  fronds  of 
palms  clicked  and  rustled,  but  in  the  gianf.s 
cans  sounded  the  gurgle  of  roountixin 
streams,  the  whi.sper  of  solemn  pines,  and 
the  voice  of  lii.s  niother  as  she  biide  him 
good-by. 


inedmom  country,  where  thorn  hedges  grew 
high  around  sugar  fields,  ami  the  avenue 
they  followed  was  lined  with  tall  taper 
Royal  i)ulina. 

The  convei-sation  of  the  two  officers  ran 
idly  over  the  sliip's  gossip,  which  of  their 
g\m  crows  woiihl  win  the  shiji’s  cup  at  the 
next  battle  practice,  whether  tho  Queen 
Elizahelh  or  tlie  new  ImtUcahip-s  the  United 
States  was  liuihling  wore  the  more  powerful 
typo  of  vessel;  tho  u.so  of  submarinc.s  in 
times  of  ijeaeo  and  war. 

The  white  shoU  road,  built  by  the  Amci^ 
leans,  ended  abruptly  in  the  higher  levels  nf 
the  foothilLs  and  the  young  West  Pointers 
found  themselves  in  a native  path  that  was 
little  more  lhan  a niche  in  the  dense  growth 
of  the  jungle;  presently  even  tliLs  vanished 
and  the  country  was  given  over  to  the  reign 
of  animals. 

Parakeets  ami  cockatoos  fliushcd  among 
the  den.«e  vines,  screaming  and  croaking.  A 
monkey  ran  chattering  up  a rosewood,  and 
to  the  horror  of  the  hunters,  they 
saw  gliding  after  him  a maja,  or 
native  bon  eonsirirtor  at  least 
eighteen  feet  long,  But  it  was 
mere  antipathy  that  cau.scd  the 
lads  to  shudder.  There  are  no 
snakes  in  Cuba  that  arc  cither 
imlsonous  or  dnugoroiLs  to  man. 

Tho  inaja  is  liuge,  but  harmless. 

The  sun  was  well  up  now,  and 
liere  and  there  solitary  rays  pene- 
trated the  dense  gloom  in  spears 
nf  heat  and  brilliant  light.  But- 
terflies of  jewcllike  brilliance  and 
hue  zigzagged  aimlessly  tlmuigh 
green  interstiecs,  gaudy  chaint*- 
leons  darted  here  and  there,  while 
the  thin  nasal  whine  of  inosquitoe.s 
and  gnaU  filled  the  siiilor’s  c^irs 
witli  a faint  swelling  rhythm,  as  if 
these  tiny  citizens  of  the  air 
shouted  in  chonns  amid  the  iu- 
tricacias  of  some  airy  dance. 

A loud  grant  and  a groat  enrsh- 
ing  in  the  dense  luidorgrowth  noti- 
fied the  tars  that  they  luid  juui])cd 
a drove  of  wild  bogs.  Both  youths 
threw  »ip  their  rifles,  peering  with 
all  their  eyes  for  a sight  of  the 
game.  Both  (ailed,  but  Tazewell 
sjiw  u rushing  wave  in  some  saw 
grass  and  lianas.  He  fired  at 


Both  hunters  rusiied  to  tho  spot 
beneath  the  banyan  that  over- 
spread their  path  like  a niany- 
Icggcd  .spider. 

Suddenly  Tazewell,  xs'fio  xvas  in 
front,  stopped  stock  still. 

“Why  hero  Vie  is!"  he  cried,  "in 
a bole!" 

“A  hole?"  echoed  Boucher. 

'i'azewell  pushed  the  barrel  of 
ills  rifle  down  through  a black 
ai>erturc  in  some  matted  gras.s, 
and  an  angry  grunting  came  from 
beneath.  “Yes,  a pit." 

“It’s  somebody’s  pig  trap.” 

“Well,  it’s  our  pig,”  declared 
Tazewell;  “we  shot  it." 

Both  Iwy.s  began  planning  to  get 
Che  pig  out  of  the  pit.  As  they 
glanced  about  tlicm,  they  ob- 
scn'cd  mangoes,  bananas,  and 
piiio  applc.s  scattered  in  tho  deep 
grass  alwut  the  trap. 

“It’s  pretty  well  baited,"  ob- 
served Boucher  lus  he  looked  about 
for  a strong  liana  to  loop  xinder  the  catch 
and  drag  it  out. 

He  had  just  cast  lus  eyes  up,  when  he 
suddenly  yelled  and  braced  him.self.  The 
next  instant  a tattered  giant  of  a ercattu'c 
swung  out  of  the  heavy  arch  of  the  banyan 
limbs  and  landed  like  a tlmndcrlmlt  on  the 
two  officers. 

Hanlly  knowing  what  they  had  cneouiit- 
ered,  the  two  young  fellows  fought  desper- 
ately, but  iron  arms  had  caught  them  about 
the  necks  and  rainined  them  together  head- 
long into  the  gras-s  and  tangled  vincji.  They 
could  not  pash  them.selves  up,  for  they  hud 
no  support.  They  tried  to  xvrigglo  out  of 
this  tiiing'.s  grasp,  but  he  jammed  them  into 
the  lush  growth  worse  tluin  ever  for' their 
pain-s. 

T’rosently  Tazexvell  felt  a huge  hand  run 
:■  liana  in  under  his  elbows  and  across  bis 
hack,  and  then  draw  his  arms  lightly  be- 
hind him  and  lie  them  fast.  When  this  was 
acromplished,  all  i)res.siire  was  removed 
from  him  and  he  knew  that  Bouelicr  was 
undergoing  the  same  ordeal.  Tazewell  tried 
to  pull  hiin.^lf  up.  but  without  the  aid  of  his 
liands  he  could  not  mimage  it,  and  there  he 
stuck  about  half  covered  in  vines  and  tough 
graa«es,  with  his  face  scratched  from  thorns 
and  saw-edged  rewls. 

‘■.Senor,"  he  called  in  a mutlled  voice, 
“Yo  no  desear  'ii  eoeliiiiillo!"  which  wa-s 


very  liad  Spanish  for,  “I  do  not  desire  your 
pig'” 

There  was  no  reply,  and  Tazewell  es- 
sayed other  apologetic  plu'iiscs  he  hiul 
picked  up  in  Guiumtanniiio,  and  from 
Boucher  he  heard  a faint,  “Un  cquivicacion, 
senor!”  or,  “xV  misLako!”  As  to  who  was 
making  the  mistake,  Boucher  did  not  know 
enough  Spanish  to  say. 

A moment  later  a great  hand  drew  tho 
two  sailors  out  of  their  plight  us  easily  as  if 
they  had  been  children.  They  twUtcd 
around  and  sat  down  on  the  gnuss  blinking 
their  eyes.  Then  both  blurted  out  in 
amazement: 

“Sneth  1" 

The  cook’s  boy  gazed  at  them  gloomily. 
Ilis  face  wa.s  brown  enough  from  the  sun 
now  and  his  canv.as  jacket,  which  lie  had 
been  forced' to  keep  .so  clean  on  the  Minne- 
sota, was  dirty  and  lorn.  Even  his  stout 
leather  shoes  were  sawed  from  jungle  gross. 
But  for  all  that  Sneth  looked  liko  a bronze 


at  his  ease  uow  that  he  had  captured  his 
pursuers.  He  had  their  rifles  and  the  ro- 
iniiindcr  of  his  actions  were  easy.  So  in  liis 
dreamy  blue  cyc.s  ho  did  not  see  the  erool;cd 
arching  trunks  of  the  banyan,  iior  the  huge 
coiha  tree  just  beyond  it;  iiLstcad,  lie  saw 
the  gray  beauty  of  the  Great  Smokies  in 
East  Tcime-'xsco,  and  a mountain  trail  leatl- 
ing  to  a log  cabin  whero  an  old  woman  sat 
in  the  doorway  watching. 

“What  wore  you  doing  up  in  the  tree, 
Sneth?" 

“It's  where  I stay,”  explained  tho  moun- 
taineer, briefly. 

“Where  you  stay?”  pondered  Boucher. 

Sneth  nodded  indifferently.  “You  see  I 
can  climb  this  spraddlin'  tree  easy,  and  from 
the  top  of  it  I kin  git  to  tho  fiwt  branohes  of 
that  big  tree  tliar,”  nodding  toward  the 
cciba,  “and  then  I can  go  on  up  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  whar  1 can  .see  tho 
Minnesota  and  Gnantauamo  Bay.” 

“x^ml  what  were  you  watching  us  for?" 


"Heroic  soul  in  homely  garb  half  hid; 

Sincere,  sagacious,  melancholy,  quaint: 

What  he  endured,  no  less  than  what  he  did. 

Has  reared  his  monument  and  crowned  him  saint.’’ 


giant  ii|)on  whom  these  foqlisli  rags  were  nc- 
cidciilul. 

At  lust  Boucher  found  his  tongue.  “Wliy 
did  you  leap  on  ua  liko  that,  Sneth?”  ho  de- 
manded warmly. 

Tho  cook’s  boy  ina<le  no  answer,  but  arose 
slowly,  picked  up  tbc  two  riflra,  and  leaned 
them  .against  one  of  the  banyan  trunks, 
thou  ho  looked  Ihoughlfully  into  the  pit 
where  the  pig  still  grunted  occasionally. 

“Why  di<l  you  jump  on  us?"  repeated 
Boucher  with  an  officer's  insistence. 

“Because  you're  after  me,  want  to  take 
ino  back,"  explained  tho  giant  shortly. 

The  two  West  Pointi'rs  glanced  at  each 
other  with  a t race  of  amusement. 

“Sneth, ’’  said  Tazewell,  “you  are  six  feet 
sn<l  a half  of  wonderful  conceit.  Do  you 
imagine  two  officers  would  have  chased  you. 
We’d  have  sent  some  im  n if  we  had  wanted 
you." 

“That’s  whnt  I thought,  too,"  agreed  the 
cook's  boy,  sitting  down  on  his  heels,  moun- 
tain fashion,  and  leaning  against  a banyan 
trunk;  “but  you  eome  yoursclvc.s." 

“We  were  out  hunting  for  game,”  ex- 
plained TazewcU.  “We  were  after  tlie  pig 
that  fell  into  your  ]>it." 

The  eook'.s  Isiy  said  nothing,  did  not  look 
at  the  offiiXTa.  but  stjired  up  through  the 
dense  eru.nli  of  floral  and  animal  life,  squat- 
ting silently  im  his  heels.  He  felt  greatly 


demanded  Tazewell,  with  rising  interest  in 
tliis  queer  primitive  fellow. 

“When  you  leave.  I’m  gwinc  back  to 
Guantanamo,  git  th’  direction  back  to 
Havana,  and  walk  lioine.’’ 

“0,”  said  Tazewell,  “homcsickuc.s.s.” 
Sneth  frownctl  and  looked  around  sharply. 
He  would  lie  accusiid  of  no  such  weakness. 
“Naw,  it  was  the  cook  reporting  me.” 
“Wliut  for?”  inquired  Tazewell. 

“Striking  niy  superior.” 

“Who  did  you  strike?” 

“Him — the  cook." 

'I'ho  two  iirisoncrs  smiled,  then  began  to 
laugh  outright: 

"Why,  he’s  not  your  superior.  Cooks 
have  no  rank.  You  arc  all  ju.st  cooks." 
"x\nd  didn’t  he  report  me?” 

“Why,  no — ho  had  nothing  to  report.  If 
he  had  come  up  reporting  one  little  lick,  the 
officer  would  have  told  him  to  thicken  his 
armor.” 

Snoth  meditated  on  this:  “Well,  I shore 
have  put  my  foot  into  it,  haven’t  I?" 

“You  have,”  replied  Tazewell,  sut'- 
cinctly. 

Sneth  fell  into  a deeper  reverie  than  over. 
The  mosquitoes  and  gnats  shouted  a clmrii.H 
in  their  frail  dance  in  the  air.  Parakect.H 
and  cockatoos  screamed  raucously  at  the 
trio. 

“Why  didn’t  you  run  when  you  lliuiighl 
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CiiAPTua  V 

In  Wnicn  Adnt  Chujk  Stei 
Spotlight 

A PHIL  with  her  coquclish  smilea  and 
/ \ tears  liud  passed  into  suniiy-temp- 
/ \ ered  May.  The  orchard  hud  lost 

its  bloom,  blit  lilies  of  the  valley 
were  snveel,  crocuses,  dulTodils,  mid  tulips 
were  throwing  gay  banners  to  the  breeze, 
and  the  garden  was  showing  green  paths  in 
its  neat  beds. 

The  hired  man  had  inadi'  some  mi.stakes 
picking  out  the  young  onions  and  letting 
the  '‘piiraley”  stay.  '‘Lenime  put  in  the 
cabbage  and  tomato  slips,"  begged  Liza 
Jane.  ‘Tin  'fiaid  he'll  plant  the  old  tin 
cans  there  in  and  throw  away  the  seedlings." 

"You  arc  too  hard  on  'hmi,"  defended 
Flonmce.  “Weeds,  little  onions,  and  liuby 
cabbage  plants  look  ju«t  alike  when  thev'rc  Li’fd  don't  Ii 
coming  up.  For  all  you  planted  the  butter  side  now  an'  tlien? 


an’  blood,  J done  bro’t  up  from  dc  start,  is 
Into  thk  all  tnurrierl  well  and  saved,  too.  You,  Lily 
liud,  you  all  stop  staiidin’  on  your  head  or 
I'll  .skin  you  alive,"  this  to  the  litlle  "Itesh- 
and-blood"  granddaughter  who  was  trying 
to  get  in  the  liineligbt  in  front  of  the  twin.s. 
“His  Violet,  would  go  to  Indianapolis  (o 
work  out,  an'  lust  w«k  done  went  to  de  park 
nrter  jirayer  mecliiT  aid  a gal  friend.  Uey 
had  de  little  hot  licdrooms  folk.s  liiink  good 
nmigh  furwhatdeycall  'cooiikei'ii,'uiTdegals 
got  to  laughin'  and  talkin'  and  was  'n'sUsl  for 
fragnincy,  and  de  nu.sse.s  done  hailed  'em  out 
an  iKiiddelineiiext  day  caseof  company  eom- 
in’,an'e.\pccte<l.siekness,  I wish  Violetdoiio 
iiiicd  a church  when.-  dey  don't  liacloilide,  lint, 
her  pa  thinks  by  her  goin’  to  do  mourner's 
bench  ont'e  more  she'!!  .start  up  Zion's  Hill 
for  keeps.  Lordy  massy,  when‘'s  do  person 
o prop  on  dc  leuniiT 
Pete,  he  done 


bcMui.s  yourself,  they  are  climbing  right  off  home  with  a wagon  load  o’  ehiekciw  ye.s- 
the  grnuiKl,  beans  and  all.”  terday.  You  needn’t  all  laugh,  Mias  Flor- 

Lizii  Jane  snorted  her  disgust  at  the  cnee,  he  done  got  'cm  fur  disiKusin'  wid  de 
criminal  ignorance.  “Anj^vay.  I love  to  dig  gospel  at  Pleasant  Run.  It’s  just  a label 
in  the  soil,  griuiduiother.  My  hands  would  o”  we  all  colored  folks,  do  atcaliiT  ehiekeiis 
horrify  my  manicurist  at  home,  hut  I have  wiitermcllons,"  and  the  old  litdy  rocked 
no  time  to  poiish  my  nails,"  said  Florence,  with  her  deep  laughter.  “I  made  Peto  weed 


"You  arc  getting  iron  in  your  blood  and 
color  in  your  checks,  which  is  far  better  than 
good-looking  claws,  and  you  are  getting 
gumption  in  your  heud,”  answered  grand- 
mother. 


de  tatcr  patch  toiluy,  though  he  said  he 
felt  no  cull  to  tie  dirty  garden,  his  call  was  to 
do  vineyard  ob  do  Lonl.  I told  him  to  git 
nrter  dc  tatcr  bugs  as  if  dey  be  eiunere  to 
snatch  from  dc  pit.  His  preachin'  Li  very 


lA.rJ,"  replied  the  old  hi.iv,  rolling  her  eyes 
heavenward.  “Ymi  see  Rote,  he'd  luid  de 
fever,  an'  when  tu'  got  .sh,.l  of  if  |H-ar»'d  like 
he  c.iiildn'l  spunk  up  an  gil  'round  .ig'in, 
De  imsery  in  my  side  liegiin  long  ..'liftin' 
him,  totin'  all  do  watiT  an'  .'lioppm'  d.. 
wo.id  He  wantc.l  so  mueli  fii.-<i!i’  oIkt  1 
coul.ln'l  go  out  by  de  day  or  lake  tii  work, 
an'  we  was  near  starvin’,  an'  by  early  s|iriiig 
1 was  ju-sl  done  out.  Hut  IVte  wa.s  to.,  pimts 
to  lose  fnilli,  Ideas  de  Lird,  an'  li.'  .says,  .says 
he,  'Honey,  if  you  ha.l  faith  like  a mustard 
pliustcr  de  ravens  would  bring  us  meat  an' 
Liters,  seeiu’  I'm  a prepliet  ob  .le  Isir.l.'  I 
wiiii  jest  startin'  fur  de  spring,  an'  I an- 
swered, 'Pete,  if  I see.s  a raven  I'll  onliT  our 
dinner.'  What  1 <li.l  see  by  de  spring  was  a 
lectle  striped  garter  .simke,  an'  1 was  lliiit 
riled  ii|.  at  Pete  I pul  it  in  my  „pnm  (o 
pester  him  wi.i,  lUcs.s  ,|c  1 done  jml  it 

in  his  lied-  lie  Imdn’t  l.een  able  to  sit  up 
fur  Ills  witlle-,  lull  will'll  III!  felt  do  cold 
lectle  tiling  shdiii'  oher  his  feet,  lie  jumiicd 
to  du  middle  ob  .Ic  Hour  an’,  ufor.'  I niiil.l 
stop  hiin,  to  d.-  kilehen  fur  d.-  poker  nii’  gib 
clinac  ill  his  llimiiel  nightgown.  H."irl  n*  1 
was  for  Pete's  health,  I i,..;,rlv  .lied  Imigli- 
in  ami  the  .d.l  Indv  .loul.l.  il  up  with 
mirth  at  the  n'liieinlimm  e of  the  ehiLS.*. 

“Pete  was  nigh  luekcreil  out  when  he 
oautehed  ile  smvko  iiiuI.t  .1.'  lu'.!,  but  he 
wouldn't  give  in.  He  eallc.l  fur  liis  pants  an' 
went  out  an'  sit  rm  .1,.  log  ,ii  .1.'  sim.  Pretty 
soon  de  doctor  drew  uii  u i.l  a big  luLsket  ob 
cooked  vitlles  an'  some  laU'ra  an'  a ham 
from  your  gnimlma.  Pete  -ays.  .ys  he. 
‘It's  lie  Isird's  way  ob  answerin'  our  prayer, 
snakes  be  as  good  as  mveiis  if  dey  bring 
food,  an'  dey  he  easier  kcUchial  rmiml  <iiir 
spring.’  Anyway.  I’.'te  was  soon  tdile  to  put 
in  di'  gunleti,  lui'  I wa-s  prest  wid  liousia 
eleanin'  an’  (|uill  wu.«liin',  an'  de  l.or.l  jig'in 
filled  our  Imrrel  o'  fl.mr  an’  <nie  jug  m.i- 
hifise.s.  It  pays  to  trust  de  I/ird,  Mis.- 
Florenco.” 

That  is,  if  youjio  your  part  as  you  nl- 


s oiil  in  the  driving 


|imyer 


she  is  old,  and  she  win 
ruin  yesterday 

"And  IS  liki'ly  to  be  lo-tiiorrow,''  nmiarkc.l 
(he  gmndiimtluT.  dryly,  “That  old  lady 
llial  -o  eveiti-d  vnnr  .sympathy  is  the  seaiv- 
iTiiw  ill  .h'd  Smitli’,  lag  p,.a  paleh.  I I.,.- 
lieve  II.  I.niyer,  .-Intd,  ami  fe.-|  suni  the 
Isir.l  coiilil  st.ip  (he.s 
lie  dill  with  .Inshuii,  hut  it  has  1..  h, 
for  real  Ihmgv,  not  for  scarecrous  <,f 

our  pn.yem  an-  lik,-  I’-ie’  l„.ggmg  for  what 
Im  riiulil  do  for  himself,  or  like  yours,  h.iih- 
ermg  the  L.rd  aUaii  tlimgs  lliiii  are  no 
more  real  lhaii  dial  ma.Ie  woman.  Hut, 
liom-y.  I’m  gla.l  ymi  |.rayc<l  i-vi'ii  for  a 
hiimlle  of  oil]  elolhi'-.,  hrotighl  up  ICS  yoii'vi- 
heeii  willi  your  priivers  all  wrilleii  out  m a 
hook.  t:.i  S.S-  uhiil's  dll'  mutter  witli  that 
Ill'll.  slorm  in  nmiiiig  up  ,vi  v ••mhl.'iilv 
I hope  Aunt  Chloe  ami  llmi  h,i!--.  «,1|  gut 
iimler  eoviT." 

It  was  soiii<<  lime  hefor.'  tli.'  young  girl 
n'lurn.-.l,  Hy  that  line’  doors  wen-  sliim- 
imng  ami  tin-  ram  was  la[iping  the  mn- 
ilow  pniie-.  Lira  Jane  could  h.-  h'-av'l  up- 
slium  ..luitting  wimh.WB,  ami  da-  ol.l  Imly 
hieaihe.l  n sigh  of  relief  when  ta-r  gruml 
ilmight.-r  .'ame  m with  glomiig  el,.. . ami 


iMiig  h 


nil. 


"1  don't  romemhcrseeingfliat  word  in  my  edifyin’.  White  folks  often  come  on’  you  ways  have  done,  Cliloc,"  pruiiiplly  added 


etutbes.  What  is  gumption'f  asked  Flor- 

“Ciumption  is  good  horse  seusc,  and  you 
come  honestly  by  it,  on  your  father's  side.” 
replied  the  old  lady.  "There  comis  Aunt 
Chine  and  that  little  toad  of  a Topsy." 

"0,  grandma,  I think  Lily  Bud,  with  her 
funny  little  kinky  bniids  all  over  her  head, 
and  her  rolling  eyes,  is  thg  cutest  thing  I 
liver  saw.  I love  to  heiir  Aont  Chloe’s  big 
words,  so  I'll  let  my  watering  can  and  hoe 
rest  a while,"  said  Florence,  who  welcomed 
encli  new  varigly  of  folks  with  delight.  In 
spite  of  tlie  plain  dress,  the  city  young  ladv 
managed  to  give  Anat  Chloo  an  opportu- 
nity each  week  to  bring  home  a basket  of 
exquisitely  laundered  feminine  belongings. 

“If  she  WAS  my  granddaughter  I'd  make 
luT  up  some  plain,  modest,  factory  imder- 
ivear,  and  not  let  anybody  sweat  over  sich 
lliinsy,  lacy,  nonsensical  thing?, '■  said  Liza 
.lane. 

"Aunt  Chloc  knows  how  to  turn  her  sweat 
into  dollars,"  replied  the  Colonel’s  widow, 
“iind  she  needs  the  money.  I suppose  the 
child  is  us  iiseil  to  that  fine  embrnidered 
linen  as  a lily  to  Us  white  leaves,  and  God 
made  lilies  as  well  as  cabbage  plants,  Liza 
.lane."  This  last  remark  made  the  spinster 
slam  the  door  in  her  lady's  fare. 

.Aunt  Chloc  was  one  of  the  slave  children 
brought  .across  flic  Ohio  on  the  underground 
railroad  "before  the  war." 

The  stage  effects  of  ice  and  bloodhounds 
were  wanting,  hut  the  little  company,  es- 
caping on  an  old  mft,  w.as  nearly  droivned. 
looter  those  Negroes  almost  starved  while 
hiding  until  they  were  sure  of  their  friend-s, 
according  to  the  story  the  old  lady  delighted 
in  repeating. 

Ishc  wiis  n fine  specimen  of  the  early 
Afrie.an  race,  though  her  straight  form  h.ad 
expanded  into  a cube.  .-V  large  head  always 
enveloped  in  the  traditional  red  bandana 
rose  above  two  strong  arms,  while  her  large 
fiat  feet  served  ii.s  propellers,  hut  her  happy 
smile  and  good-natured  disposition  made 
Aunt  Chloe  the  favorite  of  the  town.  She 
stood  in  need  of  friends,  ns  her  third  hus- 
hand,  n much-respccted  "local  preacher,” 
cared  more  for  pre.aehing  tlian  pnietieing, 
and  on  Aunt  Chloe’s  shoiildeni  fell  tlie  su[»- 
port  of  the  family. 

"Well,  how’s  you  all  dis  mighty  fine 
mornin''?”  said  the  colored  lady,  “ 'Clare 
to  goodness.  Miss  Hannah,  yon's  lookin’ 
mighty  pert,  better  favored  every  time  I 
seed  you.  If  dc  Colonel's  bangin’  ober  de 
golden  stairs  he’s  mighty  plea.«e<l  at  your 
lookin'  os  fine  iis  a roosted  possum." 

"Sit  down.  Aunt  Chloe;  my  granddaugh- 
ter wll  make  u.s  some  lemonade.  I just 
heard  Liza  Jane  come  in  with  a bucket  of 
cold  water.  How’s  I’m-le  Pete?"  was 
grandmother’s  greeting. 

"He's  fair  to  middlin',  thanke.-,  Miss 
Hannah,  but  he’.s  flirted  ob  de  I>ord  bv  his 
gal  Violet.  T'nnk  goodne-w  iny  own  flesh 


bet  your  life.  Pete'll  have  some  white  stars 
in  hLs  crown  ob  rejoiein'.  De  trouble  with 
his  Violet  isn’t  she  ain’t  got  religum,  for  she 
can  beat  me  shoutin',  but  eho's  |iliimb  crazy 
for  a beau  an’  to  git  marricil.  Cnls  don’t 
know  when  they're  eatiiT  their  while  bread, 
gittiii'  paid  for  tlieir  work,  an’  free  to  go  aiT 
have  a good  time.” 

"And  be  put  in- 
jail/'  added  . IW 
Colonel’s  widow. 

''Yes,  nii.-iaiH,  but 
dey  ain’t  put  in  fur 
good  an  all,”  laugh- 
ingly an.swcred  the 
coloroil  woman. 

“Pete’s  done 
been  to  camp 
mcctin’  down  south 
somewhar.  Dore 
ain't  DO  railroad 
dere  nu’  de  folks  is 
too  iiuckwoodsy  fur 
anything.  He  went 
up  to  one  log  caliin 
where  de  old 
woman,  sort  of  jHior 
trash  from  Tenacs- 
Bce,  sat  smokin'  a 
cob  pipe.  ‘Be  ye 
prepared  to  lui-cd 
dc  jodgoDcnt,'  sed 
Pete,  solemn  Lkc. 

‘The  judgment  am 
cornin’.'  ‘Is  it 
cornin'  only  onct?’ 
she  asked,  indif- 
ferent like.  ‘Only 
onct,  an'  how  will 
you  meet  it,  aisU-r?’ 

‘1  ain’t  ’lowin'  to 
meet  it  if  it  comes 
this  way  only  onct,' 
she  said.  'We  hain’t 
got  only  one  mule, 
an’  dc  old  man  will 
takedatiin'go  Boon’s 
he  hears  it  cornin', 
leavin'  me  to  hoe 
corn.'  Ain't  1 called 
to  de  washtub  to 
keepPeteouteddieatin'i 
"Ycb,  1 think  you 
Colonel's  widow,  looking  approvingly  at  I hi 
basket  of  snowy  linen,  "Ilow  is  your  side'i* 
Did  the  medicine  I gave  you  help?” 

"Yes,  thanks.  Mi.ss  Hannah,  the  inLvry 
in  my  aide’s  pretty  nigl>  clean  gone,  though 
I’se  lanil  if  you  can't  Ijo  happy  when  yoii'n- 
in  misery  you  can’t  U-  Jinppy  much  in  dis 
world.  LiHik  at  Zip  now  nrter  a Ilea  wid 
you  all  fcodin'  an’  is-lfin’  liim  like  he  was  a 
child.  Never  mind  fleas,  Zip.  Everybody 
has  'em  nrter  liLs  kind,  dey  does." 

"Aunt  Chloe  tell  my  graiiddaughter  alwnit 
your  hiishand's  wonderful  cure,  "said  grand- 
mother 

• "Dat  was  elar  nawer  to  prayer,  bless  do 


the  Colonel's  widow. 

“Pete’s  allers  quotin'  de  fowls  oL  de  air. 
un’  I be  look  care  of  de  samu  way.  I gels 
up  wid  de  light,  same  as  dey  does,  nii'  pirl,.' 
for  me  an'  my  family  all  day,  an'  liaui’L  got. 
nothin'  fur  to  store  at  night  inor'n  •toy  hab 
1 con  sing  aanie  os  dey  do,  for  it  am  de  1/ird 


'Tberu  comes  Aunt  Cbloo  and  that  little  toad  of  a Topsy." 


wnniin’sinnere?” 
replied  the 


dal  gibs  mo  strength  U>  go  arter  de  wonim 
lie  done  make,"  glancing  approvingly  at  her 
young  patron. 

'TIJ  have  to  go  smock  Lily  Bud  if  kIic 
don't  slop  Iryin’  to  show  olT,"  but  the  old 
Indy  followed  Iht  grand  child’s  unties  with 
fund  gluneei. 

"It  is  puzzling  about  prayer,”  mused 
Florence,  after  Aunt  Chloe  had  waddlisl 
ofT,  Lily  Bud  flying  around  her  like  i 
hmmningliird.  'Tve  bi-.m  so  distre 
seeing  that  «Hd  lady  aero*  the  river  in  the 
garden  day  m and  day  out  I couldn’t  help 
lifting  up  a prayer  for  her  occasionally  In 
Russia  and  (teniiany  one  sees  wonicn  work- 
ing with  men,  hut  in  Indiana  it  is  loo  much. 
You  can  tell  hy  tlK>  droop  of  her  suniionncl 


lid  have  giitli-n  (In-  ■■hii'hi-ii  i 
id)  iindiT  eoviT  if  ihi-  liin-il  iiimi  had  iint 
rushed  over  from  lliicle  ,lolin’s  iimcI  ln'lp<-d 
nil'  .Vnd  gniiuliiia.  It.  is  so  tiiiiiiv  to  ..1.  the 
old  liens  call  their  lillli-  eliii-l  ■ m great 
iilnriii  TIui  iiiotlicr  lu-n  .-.pn'ii.l  li  . 
mid  then  elurkc-d  so  eontciitecllv  I .'oiihbi'i 
iM'IpKiiying.  'Mow  like  mol  her  iuve,'  liiii  tiio 
hin-d  timii  said  ‘'Mow  like  divim-  love  A.; 
a hen  gathen-lh  her  ehiekeiw."  What  did 
la-  mean  do  you  kii|i|ioso'i'" 

"Mo's  been  to  Suiid  --.- • I w||,.n  |,e  «na 
a htlle  boy,"  n-pli(-d  gnindinollier,  “and  n«- 
im-mlMin-d  llial  pn-lly  scene  when  .leMis  was 
going  to  .leriiHaleiii  the  last  time  wh-'ii  ho 
iiiu-t  have  liruslii-.|  lliroiigh  a lloek  -u’  iiUle 
chickens  ami  Hie  mollicr  hen  culled  tlicm 
and  folded  lla-m  under  In-i  wings,  for  then 
.le.siiH  Hind,  ‘Mow  often  Would  1 Imve  gatli- 
crcil  you  under  my  wings  iw  a Imn  gatla-is 
liiT  ehii-hc-ns,  but  yo  would  not."  It  hn 
conni  to  me  nmny  limes  when  I’ve  scon  Ihn 
little  chieki-nB  lly  to  their  niiilla-r.  But, 
ehild,  you  got  eauglit  in  llio  rain.  G-i 
ihangc  your  wet  elothi-i  this  ininuln  and 
forget  the  cliiekem.,'' 

Had  grumlnmlhcr  told  I'lnreneo  to  think 
of  li  Millie  vr-mi-  she  could  have  inlU-d  tfiat 
pniatiliiiig  iiiiii  forgoit.-n  it.  As  It  was,  tlin 
girl,  hoiiiesicl.  f..r  Ihu  father  and  inollu-r 
over  the  n is,  and  tin-  lag  iiidiilgent 
l>nilher,  fell  a pcaoi*  steal  over  her  lu-art  iw 
if  soinelliitig  warm  and  loving  was  hovering 
over  her  lus  the  inotiier  lien  liinl  covered  hr  r 
brood. 

For  till-  first  time  Florcnci-  laid  no  fear, 
but  only  a hi-iibc  of  exiillaiion,  an  from 
her  wiinloWH  slio  watched  tlu-  ntorin  lioUlu 
abovi-  Hie  lulls  iiH'l  u Ihisli  of  lightning  en- 
velope till-  big  syeamon-  Iry  the  gate  in  u 
sheet  of  Ilium- 

Bigelow  On  Lincoln 

Till,  Moil.  .lolin  Bigelow,  at  one  lime  um- 
huamidor  Ui  I-'rance,  at  the  ri|>e  ago  of  over 
niiicly  piililislied  his  Ki'cullcciioiis.  Me  was 
eoiiHiil  to  Fnuii’e  under  I’r<-sidcnt  l.mcdii. 

S(>caking  frutn  a clow  ijcmoiud  knowledgn 
of  Mr  Lincoln,  In-  says  of  his  eliann-lcrr 

''Lincoln’s  grealiie.s.s  must  hesoiighl  form 
llie  coimUtuenls  of  his  inoriil  naliirc.  lie 
was  so  modest  hy  nature  lliul  In-  wiw  per- 
fectly ciiiiii'iil  to  walk  lir-liiiid  any  man  who 
wished  to  walk  before  him.  I ilo  not  know 
that  hislory  Ims  made  a rccorri  of  the  attain- 
im-nl  of  any  l■orrl•H|>olld^ng  einiiieiii  e by  any 
tillicr  man  who  so  liuhiluully,  so  conslitu- 
lioniilly,  dill  to  others  as  he  would  have  them 
<lo  to  him.  . . . The  spiritual  snle  of  his 
nature  was  so  highly  organized  that  it  ren- 
dered supertluoiis  niiieli  of  tin-  experienre 
which  to  other  men  is  indispciisalile.  . . . 
We  hud  wliiil  iilsive  all  thing'  we  most 
nci-iled,  a Pn-Jii-Jenl  who  walked  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight;  who  did  not  rely  upon  his 
own  comiia.-ss,  liiil  followed  a chnid  liy  day 
Jiinl  a tin-  by  night,  which  he  had  learned  to 
trust  implicitly.'’ 

Soiiii-  towering  niimc.s  in  lii.story  are  great 
only  on  the  warlike  or  tiie  intellectual  side. 

It  j.s  the  boast  of  .\ineriea  that  her  two  he- 
roes, Wushingloii  ami  Lineoln,  were  notable 
for  iiionLi  and  spiritual  gn-atm-ss.  Pa- 
triotism at  il.s  riru'st  must  have  faith  m Cnd, 
love  of  men,  iiii.-^-llish  patience,  ns  it-<  iioblc.«t 
elements;  il  is  usiiidlow  ami  |Kior  thing  with- 
out these  high  o&M-ntmIs.  Uncolii.  willioiit 
Ids  humility  ami  his  faith,  would  have  ks-n 
if  his  ixnver — the  power  of 


'lack  Liiiculii  s]i 
‘d  at  Cod  with  liii 


It  was  this  deep  heart  of  pity  and  love  in 
laiicolii  which  i-jrriesl  him  far  liej'oud  the 
n-aches  of  slate.xman.ship  or  oratory,  luid 
gave  his  words  (hat  Finality  of  expression 
which  marks  the  noblest  art. — TheOuHook. 
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It  is  the  niontl  tiuiilitics  thiit  nmko  real 
(Oratiicss  alter  all. 

Mon  may  be  dazzled  with  iiioucy  or  with 
a political  office,  and  women  may  bo  fa.-v- 
rinuted  with  clothes  or  jewelry  or  social 
position;  but  in  the  lonj?  run  those  thinRs 
fade  away  and  only  the  things  that  relate  to 
honor  and  duty  reniaia. 

There  arc  men  who  have  l>cen  greatly 
1‘ndowed,  who  yet  failed  to  realize  their  own 
I>ossibilitie8.  A great  many  ton-talent  men 
have  failed  to  control  their  npi>otitcs  and 
have  become  drunkards.  Other  men  of 
first-rate  natural  cntlowmeat.s  have  shown 
wciiknes.sc3  in  I'huraeter,  and  these  have 
tlisgracctl  them. 

^ V V 

Achaham  Lincoln  was  great  in  his  tal- 
ents and  great  in  liLs  character,  and  his 
fame  will  never  die. 

There  was  a contemporary  of  his  who 
aspired  to  bo  President.  Failing  in  this,  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  wsw  not  man 
enough  to  control  Ids  feelings,  and  stooped 
so  far  iwto  hate  Lancobi  and  even  to  call  him 
contemptuous  names.  After  being  thus  n.s- 
ictiltirl  nabne  wouhl  have  blamed  iho  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  very  much  if  lie 
had  retorted  sharply.  Lincoln’s  essential 
grentneas  wo-s  msuifftst,  however,  in  the  un- 
niffled  serenity  with  which  ho  received  lhc.«e 
provoking  laiiute.  More  th.an  this,  he  a|>- 
iminted  the  man  who  was  thus  trying  to 
make  himself  his  enemy  to  an  exalted  posi- 
tion in  the  government. 

Lincoln  said : ' The  man  has  strong  quali- 
ties and  our  country  ncc<Ls  them.  What  lie 
thinks  of  me  personally  Ls  of  no  conso- 
qiieiice." 

TliLs  man's  political  ambitions  and  his 
personal  disappointments  have  pat^jevl  away 
witli  him.  They  are  hc.st  when  forgotten, 
hut  Ahraham  Lincoln's  monil  grandeur  is  a 
living  force  which  throws  its  inspiring  in- 
fluence far  and  wide  to-day. 

V ^ 

AiiiiAH.ui  Lincoln’s  kindness  was  not 
weakness.  Very  far  from  it.  It  required  a 
giant'.s  self-control  to  hold  him  to  his  ideals 
of  generosity.  Lincoln’s  life  is  full  of  illus- 
trations of  forbearance  and  gentleness:  it  is 
full  also  of  instances  of  iiuinly  strength. 

One  day  an  army  officer  eamc  to  see  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  lb's  shoulder  straps  showed 
liim  to  ho  A colonel.  He  came  to  eoniplidn 
that  he  had  boon  unjustly  dismissed  from 
the  army.  TliLs  colonel  had  a good  record 
for  gallantry.  Lincoln  knew  him  and  knew ' 
that  his  dismissal  wius  bused  ujion  the  charge 
of  being  dniiik  on  duty,  which  was  fairly 
proved  iigaiiLSt  him.  Even  the  lines  in  the 
man's  face  told  their  own  story  of  long  and 
uiire.strainetl  iiidulgcnec. 

Till!  President  listened  to  the  colonel’s 
story  patiently.  He  rose  up,  and,  ils  was 
his  habit  when  deeply  muvetl,  he  gnusped 
the  ofiieer's  hand  in  both  his  own.  fie  stiid, 
"Colonel,  I know  your  story,  but  you  carry 
your  own  condumimtioii  in  yonr  face." 
Then*  were  leure  in  his  voice,  ami  yet  to  the 
officer,  who  walkwl  out  of  Lincoln's  prea- 
imee  without  a word,  he  apj)care<l  like  the 
stern  judge  he  was. 

Only  onc<!  the  I*resideiit  referred  to  this, 
•saying,  “I  dare  not  restore  this  man  to  his 
nmk  and  put  liim  in  chargo  of  a tliousjind 
men  while  he  puts  an  enemy  into  !iU  mouth 
to  steal  away  his  hrain.s." 

•b  T«  V 

Ahraham  Lincoln  never  faltered  in  his 
iluty.  He  could  l>e  the  sti'rn  judge  when 
slern  duty  requirtxl  it,  hut  lie  was  quick  to 
see  mercy's  opportunity,  and  he  wa.s  over 
genial  and  fatherly  with  tlie  soldiiir  lioy.s. 


Long  after  the  war  an  old  soldier  said  at  a 
Grand  Army  camp  fire:  'T  was  u private  in 
one  of  the  Western  regiments  tliat  arrived 
first  in  Waaliington  after  the  cjill  for  sev- 
enty-five thoiisaml  men.  Wc  were-  given 
leave  to  see  the  town.  My  comrade  and  I 
were  just  nliout  to  go  into  tho  door  of  a .«;i- 
loon  when  a hand  was  laid  njK>n  my  arm, 
and  looking  up,  there  was  1’rc.sident  Lin- 
coln, from  lii.s  great  height  uIhivc,  a mere 
lad,  regarding  me  with  those  kindly  eyes 
and  a pleasant  smile.  I almost  droppeil 
with  surprise  and  h.aslifnlness.  But  ho  held 
out  his  hand;  and  a.s  1 took  it  he  shook 
hands  in  strong  Western  fashion  and  snitl: 
T don’t  hke  to  see  mir  unifonn  going  into 
these  pluco.s.'  That  was  nit  he  said.  He 
turned  immediately  anil  walked  away  and 
we  pas-Hud  on.  Wc  would  not  have  gone 
into  that  tnvom  for  all  tho  wealth  of  Wash- 
ington city.  Whenever  1 go  near  a stiloon 
and  in  any  way  think  of  entering,  his  words 
and  faeo  conic  hack  to  me.  That  cxiicri- 
ence  has  been  a means  of  salvation  to  my 
life.  To-day  1 hale  tlic  saloon,  and  have 
liateil  it  ever  since  I heard  those  worils  from 
that  groat  man.” 

His  "Pit  and  Pendulum” 

DY  EDNA  A.  KISTER 

JOHN  FERRIS  closed  Ids  book  and  went 
out  into  the  evening  nir.  Under  the 
window  he  paused  to  listen  to  tho  light 
step  of  the  iiurso  in  the  room  overhead. 
In  that  room  his  wife  slept  with  u little  new 
life  comforted  in  the  l>eiid  of  her  arm. 

He  felt  that  his  cuji  of  happiness  was 
filled  to  the  brim;  he  rejoiced  in  his  deep 
thankfulDCss  us  he  looked  up  at  the  stars 
and  renewed  the  prayers  of  his  earlier  and 
more  troubled  years.  His  head  was  held 
high  and  his  Step  was  confident  and  firm. 
Other  and  darker  days  seemed  hut  the  writ- 
ten onnal.s  of  some  other  man.  With  hope- 
ful visions  that  were  set  far  ahead  and  to  bo 
gainwl  in  the  right  way,  he  walked  on  until 
he  came  to  the  river  that  flowed  through  the 
city.  Near  by,  on  a high  hank,  there  stood  a 
hoase  that  had  long  been  unoccupied.  Now, 
every  window  glowed  with  light. 

“The  new  mill  agent  Ls  here,”  said  John 
Ferris,  “Lintlsuy — what  a black  picture  that 
niiDiG  brings  up!  If  he  could  only  hnvc 
had — At  that  moment  a heavy  figure 
came  into  the  light  of  a long  window,  and 
John  Fcrcis pim>ed  tjie  iron  rail  of  the  fence 
wlufo*!ie  R^nl  starmg  as'‘it'  lie  had  'seen  «' 
ghost.  HLs  kiiees  grew  wealc  under  him, 
but  he  wliispered  despairingly  to  tho  shad- 

•Tt  can’t  be  he!  That  would  be  too  cruell 
Hut  it  is!  I know  tho  square  set  sliouldoraf 
He  will  recognize  me!  No,  he  cannot;  God 
will  not  let  it  liappcn!  That  wa.s  the  wrong 
of  a poor  weak  and  unlearned  boy!  .Surely 
1 have  repented!  I have  left  it  behind — I 
have  utoniNl!  God  will  not  let  it  happen!” 
Tliat  and  much  more  was  breathed  into  the 
night  as  Jolm  Ferris  Htumhled  along  in  the 
darkness — bent  with  tlie  knowledge  tliat 
the  one  living  man  who  knew  the  dark  sor- 
row of  his  boyhood  hail  come  to  tnko  up 
work  in  his  daily  life,  a man  whom  he  would 
have  to  face  day  after  day. 

.After  a while  licttcr  tlioughts  came.  He 
siiid:  “Why  cannot  the  life  of  u-imin  be  rc- 
ncwcil  as  tho  ground  is  renewed  each  year? 
That  life  was  no  part  of  me.  I was  young, 
luituiight;  I have  lived  a straight  nud  un  up- 
right life  siiiee  then.  I will  not  go  away!” 

In  the  long  watches  of  the  niglit  he  prayed 
and  said  that  ho  would  leave  the  outcome  to 
the  mercy  of  Gml.  “I  will  live  with  the 
thought  that  God  is  walking  ho.side  me.  My 
days  shall  not  pass  in  cowardly  anticipa- 
tion. 1 will  not  qualify  myself  with  u sneak- 
ing fenr.  I will  steer  a stniight  course,  and 
if  stonn  mill  wTcckuge  come,  at  least  I shall 
he  found  with  the  right  port  in  sight." 

Days  came  and  went.  The  new  agent 
took  up  liis  work,  and  dtspite  tho  strong 
(Icteniiimition  to  lie  brave,  .lolm  Ferris  felt 
his  heart  henA-j*  when  ho  was  culled  into  tho 
olfice  of  the  company. 

Tlicrc  was  no  shock  of  snildcn  recogni- 
tion. The  man  lie  feared  merely  s.aid:  "Our 
fathers  were  friends.  I belong  to  another 
generation,  but  we  have  both  learned  tho 
'rule  of  three’  in  the  white*  schoolhousc  near 
the  millpond.” 

Ill  spirit  John  Fenis  was  at  tho  man’s 
feet.  Init  the  Bpeclor  of  fear  ejime  Again  and 
again.  He  devoted  himself  to  every  good 
cause  that  came  to  hia  Attention;  he  com- 
forted ami  led  the  weak;  he  was  an  oxatni>Ic 
of  imtiriiig  elTort  toward  the  good  of  tho 
town,  the  church,  and  tho  work  of  the  mills. 
Hut  he  often  fought  with  liLs  nenicsis.  He 
said:  “It  is  like  the  'pit  and  the  jicndniuiii,' 
and  wheii  T least- exiH'cl  it  the  walls  will 
close  round  me.  'The  pciidnlum  i.s  lowering 
upon  me.  The  inan  is  bidiiig  his  lime.” 

When  pr(unoIiou  after- primiiifiim  I'umc 
from  the  linml  th.it  ho  cxpectesl  would 
tliHLsl  liim  into  outer  dnrkiu'ss,  he  .said- 


“When  I liHve  climbed  high,  the  full  will  he 
gn*aler.  He  meaii.H  to  wait  until  I am  at  the 
top  of  llio  ladder,  then  tlie  walls  will  come 
nearer  and  crush  me.  'I'lio  pendulum  is 
settling  upob  me."  But  sliU  he  worked  and 
with  a sacred  vow  well  kept.  Ho  was  un- 
clouded ill  his  attitude  toward  others.  He 
would  not  let  tho  poison  of  fear  como  into 
his  home  life.  When  dread  was  upon  him  he 
sought  out  sonic  one  in  distress,  some  one 
overtaken  ui  a fault,  and  to  liim  he  would 
give  licip.  The  little  life  thqt.  had  eoine  into 
the  home  on  thnt  memorable  night  was  now 
tho  “very  pivot  of  the  swinging  sphere.” 
Ho  was  a .sou  to  gladden  the  heart-  of  any 
father.  Ho  had  won  honors  iu  college,  in 
law,  and  in  social  life.  Often  Jolm  Ferris 
thought  of  the  time  when  his  young  head 
would  bow  iu  sbumc  at  the  disclosure  of  one 
black  deed  in  his  father’s  life.  “The  blow 
will  come  to  him,”  he  thought,  “nud  that 
will  make  my  punislimoiit  the  keener.  But 
he  shall  have  nothing  to  remomher  iu  niy 
life  but  cleanliness  and  order.  I have 
walked  with  God.  I shall  bo  found  doing 
so  when  the  walla  close  me  in  and  the  pendu- 
lum has  crushed  me.” 

Olio  day,  tho  son  came  to  tell  of  liis  new- 
found  ha|)pincss.  He  was  preparing  to  build 
a home  of  his  own  and  the  woman  he  hud 
chosen  was  the  daughter  of  tho  mill  agent. 

John  Ferris  bowed  his  bead  to  tho  fa- 
tality. “He  will  not  lot  Ids  cliild  give  her  life 
into  tlio  keeping  of  my  son.  Now  I must 
pay  tho  price,”  ho  said;  “there  Ls  no  getting 
away  from  the  eoiisequoiices  of  the  lives 
Hint  we  have  made  for  ourselves.” 

Again  he  was  mLstakoii.  There  was  noth- 
ing iu  Mr.  Lindsay's  manner  but  great 
cordiality,  good  fellowship,  and  a heorty 
appreciation  of  the  young  man's  worth. 

The  wedding  preparations  went  on  and 
John  Ferris  felt  the  walls  coming  very  nciir. 
Still,  he  cleansed  himself,  step  by  step,  and 
moment  by  moment  from  any  thought  of 
nmhec,  of  resentment  and  excus*!. 

“Oil  the  day  of  the  wedding,"  ho  said, 
“then  it  will  come.  I am  ready." 

So  he  sought  tho  man  who  held  his  happi- 
ness iu  tho  palm  of  his  hand.  "Why  have 
you  spared  me'?”  he  asked.  "You  aloiio 
know  that  dark  cloud  of  my  boyhood,  you 
alone  know  tho  shadow  on  my  life.  If  you 
are  ever  to  disclose  it,  do  so  now  before 
these  young  lives  uro  united.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  could  not  feign  tlie  siu-prise 
that^^ho  _;^owcd.^  _^lf  8oaiethmg_^liappeued 
ht  fhiit  {inie  in  yoiir  lifel  rcoum'ilbtknowit; 

I lived  in  Europe.  My  brother  knew — 
possibly — my  twin  brother,  but  he  has  been 
dead  twenty  yeare.  Do  not  tell  me  about 
tho  trouble.  I know  you  as  you  are.  A'our 
yesterday  is  no  part  of  yourself.” 

And  so,  through  the  strength  and  tho 
faith  of  the  man,  the  walls  of  the  pit  wore 
pushi*d  away  and  they  fell  down.  Tho  light 
came  in  and  the  pendulum  ceased  to  swing 
and  was  still. 


Facts  About  Lincoln  Gleaned 
From  Stories  About  Him 

BY  WALTEU  K.  I UTNEY 

WE  arc  told  that  Abruluun  Lincoln 
was  a wonderful  man  in  that  he 
showed  80  many  good  sides  to  his 
nature.  He  was  almost  too  kind- 
hearted;  he  was  vei#-  cool  in  times  of  great- 
est danger;  he  had  no  use  at  all  for  any  form 
of  punishment  that  bespoke  cruelty,  and  he 
was  miiveiaally  liked,  as  we  all  know. 

Lincoln  wiu  quite  often  accompanied  by 
Thomas  F.  Prendle,  a doorkeeper  at  tho 
Executive  Mansion,  on  hia  walks,  Prendle 
always  looked  after  the  welfare  of  tho 
Prc.sident,  and  a better  guardian  one  could 
not  n.sk.  One  day  as  they  were  walking 
home  from  tho  Nav^'  Department,  u man 
was  seen  skulking  in  the  sliadows.  Prendle, 
thinking  that  he  meant  to  harm  the  Presi- 
dent. tried  to  interpo.se  hi.s  body  lictwceu 
Linenlu  and  the  man,  but  Lincoln  strode 
forward  and  literally  gazed  down  the  man 
who  intended  to  injure  him.  Alisolutely 
fcarloKs,  he  simply  looked  at  him  hnnl  and 
steadily  until  the  man  ran  away.  After  he 
reached  tho  AVliite  House,  Lincoln  tiu-ncd 
and  said,  “Prendle,  I received  a letter  ye.s- 
terday  warning  me  against  n man  who  an- 
swered the  description  of  tho  man  we  jimt 
met.” 

It  was  Lincoln  who  ordered  the  dLseon- 
tinuaiiee  of  tho  .swmitbox  in  the  navy.  The 
aweallmx  ils  usoil  at  that  lime  whs  a small 
inm  1*00111,  almost  nir-tight,  in  which  nv 
frnetory  wiilors  were  placed  when  it  was  dc- 
sireil  to  make  them  speedily  eome  to  terms. 
In  this  box  a man  was  placed  and  tho  stenni 
was  turned  on  .so  that  he  iiiu.st  suffer 
agonies  of  sloam-licuting  nr  eome  to  terms, 
laiicoln  visiteil  tho  ship  Hartford  and  saw 
the  r()om  used  for  the  .sweat  cure.  He  iii- 
iiuiroil  iilKiiit  it  and  iaslstcil  on  trying  it  him- 
M'lf.  .At  the  cud  of  three  uiinutes  ho  had  had 


enough  and  gave  the  word  for  himself  to  be 
released.  Tlicii  he  gave  an  order  to  the 
SccroUiry  of  the  Navy  to  abolish  tho  sweat- 
boxc-s.  Very  shortly  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, hearing  that  American  people  con- 
sidered that  form  of  punishment  iidmmaii, 
fell  into  luic  and  also  abolished  tliora;  so 
since  then  there  has  not  liceii  a swentbox 
iu  authorized  use  iu  the  luivy. 

Lincoln  did  not  like  to  hoar  anybody 
brag  about  his  affairs,  and  u.sually  had  an 
hami  a good  .story  to  make  the  conceited 
one  ashamed  of  himself.  One  day,  alxmt 
three  yeans  before  he  became  President,  he 
was  sitting  in  his  office  when  he  was  culled 
upon  by  an  old  friend  wlio  liked  to  talk 
about  liis  big  crops.  Tliia  day  he  spoke  of 
JiLs  hay  and  wliat  a vast  quantity  he  laid  cut 
— a story  that  was  too  riiliciUous  for  any- 
body to  believe.  After  he  had  finished,  Lin- 
coln said: 

‘TN'ell,  well,  I have  been  cutting  hay,  too, 
and  got  a fine  crop.” 

"Is  that  .so!”  exclaimed  the  neighbor. 
"How  much  (lid  you  iiiit  in?” 

“Well,”  said  Lincoln,  with  a smile,  “I 
cannot  say  just  how  many  tons,  ]>ul  I had 
the  men  stack  all  they  could  out  of  doors 
and  tlieustorcd  all  the  rest  in  the  barn.” 

Lincoln  had  his  own  way  of  stopping 
speakers  who  ivere  getting  too  tiresome. 
Once  a delegation  u ent  to  offer  the  services 
of  a distant  fire  company.  At  that  time 
there  had  been  incendiary  fires  in  Wa.shing- 
ton,  and  many  of  the  Northern  towns  and 
cities  had  offered  to  send  aid  so  that  the 
Capital  would  not  lie  in  danger  of  a general 
conflagration.  Tliis  particular  delegation 
Imd  03  tlie  spokesman  u very  cheap  liut 
flowery  orator  who  s]>oko  on  and  on  until  it 
seemed  ns  if  he  would  never  stop.  Finally 
Lincoln  waved  him  aside  with  tho  remark: 
“Lhil,  iny  dear  sir,  it  Ls  a mistake  to  .suppo.se 
thnt  I am  head  of  the  fire  department  of 
Wnsliington.  1 am  merely  Freaidcut  of  the 
United  State.s.”  That  squelched  the  erst- 
while orator,  much  to  the  relief  of  tho  others 
present. 

Lincoln  was  one  who  never  liked  to  hear 
violent  expressions,  either  of  slang  or  pro- 
fanity, and  ill  support  of  his  views  lio  said 
thnt  it  was  his  iiiolhcr  who  asked  him  to 
give  up  "by  jinjm"  because  she  considered 
that  anything  with  a “by”  before  it  wa-s 
swearing,  So  great  wra  his  respect  for  hLs 
mother’s  fccliiifpi  and  memory  that  he 
avoidwl  anj-tbing  that  was  even  slightly 
connected' with  siv^firiiigi' and  would  gently 
reprove  others  for  using  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  is  the  best-known  foreign 
document  among  the  common  people  of 
Lanc.ishirc,  England.  A good  story  Li  also 
told  of  an  iiuipcctor’s  visit  to  Laucosliirc 
schools.  He  asked  who  wa.s  the  greatest 
person  outside  of  England,  and  the  chonw 
enme,  “Abraham  Lincolnl” 

In  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  Manchester, 
England,  is  a vcr>'  small  bale  of  cotton. 
It  is  labeled,  “Part  of  tlic  first  bale  of  free 
cotton.  Shipped  from  West  Virginia  to 
Liverpool,  1865.” 

There  is  a holiday  obs(>rvcd  in  Lnnciisliire 
every  year  just  because  of  tliis  halo.  A.s 
soon  ns  that  very  hale  hud  landed  in  Liver- 
pool in  1865,  Lancashire  men  walked  from 
Lancashire  to  Liverpool,  secured  a wagon, 
decorated  it  with  flags  and  flowers,  iiml 
placed  upon  it  the  bale  of  cotton  together 
ivith  a picture  of  Lincoln.  They  dragged 
the  wagon  on  parade  through  the  strcek'i 
until  they  cume  to  Saint  George's  Square. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  mounted 
the  wagon,  and  using  the  bale  as  an  altar, 
preached  a sermon  to  fully  twenty  thou- 
sand [>cople  on  the  Icssoai  of  liberty. 


Lincoln’s  Faith 

Lincoln’s  religious  faith  did  not  come  to 
him  by  reasoning,  hut  in  tho  stress  and 
Rtrain  of  life.  He  ltdd  hold  upon  certain 
great  trutks  with  the  grip  of  a hungering 
and  thireting  nature.  It  is  in  this  way,  I 
believe,  that  tho  strongest  faith  Li  attniiicd. 
Willi  his  whole  nature  stretched  to  its  high- 
lit tension,  no  man  cun  avoid  conviction. 
So  long  us  he  nicrely  rosUi,  rcuiuins  iiiHCtivc, 
pas.iive,  he  may  gr-t  along  without  faith;  but 
when  his  soul  Ls  awakened  and  his  feeling 
is  aroused,  Iwlicvc  he  must. — Poimlor  Sri- 
cnct  Mojilhiy. 


Dib  when  vv(*  may,  1 want  it  said  of  nie, 
by  those  who  know  me  IksU.  that  1 alwaya 
plucked  a thistle  and  planted  a flower  when 
I thought  a flower  would  grow. — Liumln. 


"What  Li  the  secret  of  your  life?”  aaki'd 
.Mra.  Browning  of  C'harh's  Kingsley.  "Tell 
me,  thnt  I may  make  mine  lieautifiil,  too." 
He  replied.  "I  had  a frienil" — TVif/wm  C 
GanveU. 
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About  the*  time  the  Inuich  of  u.s  hud 
plucked  up  coiimgi'  to  start,  iu  under  the 
trainshed  niinblod  a luruniutivc  that  pointed 
its  boiler  skj'wurd  like  a forty-two  centi- 
meter pm.  A student  of  heraldry  inijjht 
have  cuIIihI  the  thiuK  a locomotive  nuiipiuit. 

It  came  at  the  psycluilnpcid  moment. 
All  the  hnlf-henrtod  climbed  into  the  cars, 
whiuh  also  kiuked  up  behind  in  a weak  imi- 
tation of  the  oni'inc,  There  was  a great 
tooting,  clanging  of  the  boll,  and  ul>uut 
tlireo  fourths  of  the  crowd  steumod  uway  on 
the  dinky. 

A few  minutes  later  a string  of  burros 
came  moseying  up  flu’  trail  by  the  station. 
They  were  almost  covered  by  big  saddliw 
cinched  on  ndtli  two  girths  and  with  big 
yellow  slickers  ticfl  behind  the  saddles.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  one  of  thc-se 
things  could  carry  a man  up  the  peak,  hut 
their  big-hatted  drivers  were  certain,  and 
presently  oil  went  another  detachment  of 
our  walkers  admiring  the  mountain  and  the 
.scenery  between  the  ears  of  tlicir  muiinls. 

A Pike’s  Peak  burro,  1 believe,  is  the  l)cat 
investment  to  l>o  found  in  tlio  Weal),  lie 
can  he  purchased  fur  Gve  dollars.  Ills  daily 
liirc  for  a trip  of  tlic  peak  is  three  dollars,  or 
si.vty  i>er  cent  of  Lis  value.  During  the  four 
tourist  monllui  ho  declares  a neat  dividend 
of  7,200%  or  21,600%  per  annum  on  his 
original  investment.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  gri'at  earning  jKiwor,  the  burro  i.s  not 
proud.  Like  Uockefelier,  Carnegie,  Morgan, 
and  many  other  truly  great  fmaneiers,  there 
is  not  a mode.ster,  more  unoslentutious  >.4)ul 
living.  lie  dines  on  the  simplest  ftHui,  ho 
dwells  in  modc.4t  apartments,  anrl  in  IiLh 
port  there  is  no  hint  titat  he  is  ti  walking 
Golconda. 


Criimlall  ami  1 and  the  n-.sl  of  the  en>wd 
walked. 

The  elevation  of  Pike's  Peak  uhove  the 
se!k  level  Is  11.109  feet.  Its  actual  height 
aUive  Manitou  is  7,r»01)  feet,  or  about  a mile 
and  a half  straight  up  iu  the  air.  The  cog 
road  leading  to  this  height  i.s  ulsmt  nine 
miles  long,  giving  an  average  grade  isf  sis- 
tiH'ii  jH-r  cent.  Now  sixteen  per  eetit  Is  not 
so  .sUs'p  lus  an  ordinary  stairway,  but  nine 
miles  of  it  forms  a ntther  uphill  hu.siue.ss  for 
tlic  Ix^t  walker.  The  trouble  v'ilh  begiuuenf 
Ls,  they  walk  too  fast.  Kvery  one  warns  tho 
novice  not  to  walk  bust.  Hut  there  is  temi>- 
tation  <m  every  side  Ui  speed  up.  The  truck 
on  the  side  of  the  cog  road  is  of  smooth 
licaton  sand  and  invites  a brb*k  gait.  Crags 
of  granite  hang  down  toward  you  out  of  the 
sky,  and  arc  covered  over  \vith  lirs  and 
spruce  and  wild  flowers  that  (ill  tho  thin  air 
with  a subtle  changing  perfume.  A bnmk 
from  tho  melting  snows  nu  th(>  nimmlniii 
cormsi  mailing  <lown  unioiig  the  ImwIdiT.s, 
and  leaping  over  waterfalls,  fills  the  air  with 
music.  Ml  this  i-ombini'.s  to  lake  your  imud 
off  your  Imsiiiess  of  going  slow,  and  flest 
thing  you  know,  you  are  liiUiiig  along  at  a 
great  rate,  wiiistling,  singing,  kicking  id  the 
cinders  along  the  path,  aiul  talking  to  your 
fellow  climbers. 

In  fact.  if.  was  «o  joyful  that  rraudall  iiml 
I wunderi'd  at  all  this  talk  of  hearts  and 
lungs  and  endurance,  Trie-  euoiigli,  we  saw 
now  ami  then  blue-faced  human  ghosts 
creeping  down  tho 
track  who  impiireil 
in  u dry-liiipcd  wlii^ 

|HT  how  far  it  was 
to  Manitou,  but  we 
wire  not  earned  In 
fact,  climbing  Pike’s 
Peak  is  ciirimusly  like 
a paralileof  lifoitself, 
and  whoever  heard, 
in  a parable,  of  gay, 

Hi|Uandering  y on  t li 
talking  advice  from 
the  thin  shaking 
finger  of  age? 

The  road  up  the 
mountain  falls  imt^ 
urally  into  three 
stages;  the  first  to 
the  Half  Way  llou.-a', 
which  Ls  one  fourth 
tlie  distance  to  tlm 
peak;  the  si'cond  to 

the  tree  level,  and  the  Tho  summtt. 

third  to  the  summit. 

Along  this  route  there  are  several  luiicli  It  may  he  diflimiU  to  hit  a iionmiuinlam- 
stands,  thri'c  hotels,  one  newspaper  oHice,  mis  reader  sharply  with  tlu’  eiinrtiiuiis  sixe 
and  11  UnitcHl  States  weather  observatory,  of  tlicse  sjmrs  and  covi's  They  look  like 
The  trail  itsidf  is  traversed  by  iiedeslrians,  the  rolling  plains  lippial  ii|j  on  edge.  Wlieii 
tniitLS,  and  burro  parlica.  There  is  jierhaps  1 stood  on  one  turn  of  a spur  ami  watohud 
scarcely  an  iiour,  niglit  or  day,  during  the  thn  Irani  around  the  next  turn,  it  was  nv 
summer  wlien  its  patli  is  nut  sprinkled  with  diiced  to  the  size  of  n toy,  burro  train 
traveli'rs,  and  yet  tin-  walk  up  Pike's  Peak  was  a string  of  unis,  a iiuiii  was  perceptible 
is  a loiK'ly  journey.  us  u speek  to  sliurii  eyes. 

These  oiHin  windy  eoves,  from  one  to  two 
miles  ucrous,  formed  the  must  discouraging 
part  of  our  hike.  Weaau  so  iniK'h  it  Imiked 
hopeless,  .\pparcntly  (‘rnmlall  and  I wcix* 
unable  to  gain  u foot  of  ground  on  the  op- 
jtosile  bend.  \ hidf  hour's  walk  barely 
started  as  up  tlie  long  enuceiit  swing  of  the 
cog  road.  Ilope  of  rencliing  the  top  died 
right  along  hen.*  and  we  turned  into  fiinend 
mourners,  with  hreulh  that  was  too  sliorl 
for  a wail.  Our  legs  ilevolo[>isi  a kinil  of 
louden  iHrsonuhty  of  their  own,  luid  they 
declined  to  Ih'  liurried.  We  found  when  wo 
stopjicd  to  n-st  it  was  uuwisc  t>»  sit  down,  a-s 
the  legs  refiisi'd  to  get  up  again,  so  every 
thirty  or  forty  yards  we  stopiierl.  stood  still, 
swaying  slightly  lieeaiem  our  balaiico  was 
micertain. 

,\iid  always,  then.'  was  tie-  great  shoulder 
of  the  inouiitain  curving  up  into  the  sky, 
and  we  knew  that  we  wen^  toiling  micro- 
si-ojiieally  around  one  wrinkle  in  his  sleeve. 

In  the  miildle  of  one  of  these  coves,  jast 
below  till*  tns-  line,  we  «>w  a little  onc-slory 
and  I think  even  our  legs  took  iiutico 
a little  better  Sfwcil.  We  reaehed 
the  o|M-n  <lm>r.  drop|>cd  oursedves  across  the 
thn-siiold,  half  m and  half  out,  as  gracefully 
as  two  meal  bags.  A blended  fragrance  came 
to  my  nostrils.  It  was  neither  flowers  nor 


Then-  is  a wdilarme.ss  in  the  upper 
ivgious  tlial  luimaii  nelivitv  sisans  unable 
to  di.s.sipale.  The  silenw'  o(  the  heiglil.s  fills 
the  ejirs  like  cotton;  it  swallows  up  tho 
voice.s  of  eompamons,  it  n dm all  aiiiuial 
life  to  [iniiloinime,  t'liipumiiks  scurry 
over  the  rocks  like  shmlows.  There  Ls  al- 
ways a cold  wmd,  but  it  gains  no  hold  for 
n-verlieraliou.  Hmb  canen  in  the  gale 
not  twenty  fei'l  iilsive  your  head,  but  their 
thill  ereakiiig  soiiml.s  far  away.  Purple 
brother  peak.H  thrust  up  nmiksl  heads  mio  a 
slillne.ss  of  .siiii.sliiiie,  and  far  to  the  ICa-sl  lie 
the  plaiii.s  a.s  level,  an  hrilliaiil  ly  blue,  and  as 
motioiih'i  i as  the  Dead  Sea. 

eiirioiis  piogn-xslim  of  spring  fellowed  us 
lip  ilie  peak.  Near  the  bottom  I had  ol>- 
served  Mime  striiipeil  ras]ilH'rry  haslii-s. 
Heyocid  Ilellsgale,  a pas.s  at  the  Ihdf  Way 
House  formed  by  a liuge  bowliler,  the  size 
of  a .skyneraiM-r  ami  the  nunmlanisidc,  we 
found  riiio  berries  Krowing  along  Hie  trsek. 
We  eoulil  have  galhen'd  nil  ne  wLnIiiid  to 
eat,  hut  by  this  tiiiU'  we  were  loo  tired  to 
sloop  and  piek  ihi’iii.  tliousnml  feet  or 
so  higlicr.  we  reaehed  gns-ii  fruit  ami 
liliioiiis.  We  also  foiliid  .-lomo  liny  ripe 
sirawberrie.s,  alamt  tin'  size  of  a hatpin's 
head,  ami  of  a flavor  as  delleale  and  thin  ns 
tlie  mountain  air. 

Ami  then-  wen'  wild  flowers  everywlieiv, 
primnise.s,  purple  irise.s,  Indian  pnint- 
bru.shefl,  lian'bells,  mnrigolils,  candy lufL. 
I run  llinmgh  this  ealalogim  .-lo  I can  ii|r- 
proaoh  in  not  ton  abrupt  n any  thi  .VIpian 
violets  which  ae  found  on  ilu'  peak  liiiried 
in  the  snow.  They  are  liiij  blue  flowers,  a 
whole  cluster  gniWH  about  a nmgle  .Ui'iu,  'Uol 
look  inon-  like  forgi'l-iin-iiol  4 lima  our  iir- 
ilinary  wood  violel.s.  They  an-  hy  far  the 
most  fragrant  iilonsoins  I have  ever  en- 
joyed. ,Mid  their  odor  is  as  lasting  as  if 
prepared  in  amhergris.  I wni|i|K-d  a liinii  h 
ill  mv  liandluTchief,  ami  for  lao  or  threa 
days'lliereafler  the  eloth  smelleil  m ifil  had 
been  dippial  in  i.erfiiim- 

From  Half  Way  Ikiiise  to  the  tnv  line  ilio 
eonloiir  of  tlie  mountain  is  open,  free  froin 
pna-ijiitoiis  elilTs,  and  wave:  iii  ami  out  in 
huge  spurs  and  ilepri's-ioii.s  (Kii«l  Ten- 
Iie-e..aauis  aoiilil  eall  lliem  "eoves"! 


APHVSICTAN’  ill  Colorado  Springs  a.-,- 
sured  f’ramlnll  and  me  with  a 
^ vaguely  iimase<l  air  that  he  did  an 
e.xtcnsive  practice  during  the  sum- 
mer montlis  exaiiiining  the  hcarus  of  tourisU 
lo  see  a'hclher  or  not  they  were  able  to  eii- 
diiro  the  ascent  ii))  Pike's  Peak.  lie  im- 
parted this  information  as  he  listcm-d  lo 
my  own  heart  action  under  a stetho-scope. 
Then  he  resumed  Ids  iirofe-ssional  inauner. 

"Fit  as  a fiddle,”  ho  declared  heartily, 
lukiiig  the  rubber  pad  off  my  chest.  "You 
can  go  right  up." 

A few  monu-nts  later  my  partner  and  1 
were  both  proiimmccd  “fit  as  fiddles"  for 
the  expedition.  I don’t  approve  that  figure 
myself.  I have  never  obscn'cd  any  peculiar 
fitness  in  violins  for  mountain  climbing.  .\l 
any  rate  we  found  much  comfort  in  walking 
out  of  the  office  with  hearts  officially  tested 
and  approved.  .-V  few  minutes  later  we  took 
a car  from  Colorado  .Springs  to  Manitou,  a 
'dllaKe  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  wliere 
the  climb  really  bi-giiLs. 

During  every  whine  of  the  trolley,  Pike’s 
Peak  stood  out  above  the  ragged  sky  line  of 
the  Rockies,  filling  our  eyes  with  its  size 
and  color.  .Since  then  I have  observed  tho 
peak  under  many  weather  conditions.  On 
huzy  days  it  is  a remote,  cloudtike  blue,  re- 


lieen  up  twice,  once  on  the  car,  once  on  foot. 
I asked  him  seriously,  ns  man  to  man, 
whether  he  thought  from  the  color  in  my 
checks  and  the  sparkle  of  iny  eyes,  would  1 
be  able  to  make  it?  He  said  ho  believed  so 
if  I would  only  walk  slow,  take  my  time, 
and  if  I had  no  weaknesses.  I felt  grateful 
for  this  encouragement  and  dccide<l  to  try  it. 

Pcrliap.s  out  of  a lumdred  tourial.s,  iiiiictj-- 
five  look  their  |)hy.sical  machinery  .squarely 
in  the  face  for  the  first  time  in  their  livc.s 
at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  Only  a few  face 
the  mile-high  inqiiLsitor  uiidisturbi-il. 


se.mbling  the  landfall  of  sonic  tropical  island. 
In  niugg>’  weather  it  ranges  from  steel- 
gray  to  almost  black.  Hut  on  clear  spark- 
ling mornings  it  shines  out  in  w.arm  brown 
tints,  with  the  pile  and  tnill  of  velvet.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  ns  if  one  might  stretch  an 
arm  tlirough  the  cloven  miles  of  thin  air  and 
stroke  the  rich  fur  and  make  friends  with 
this  old  monarch  clad  in  seal  and  snow  er- 


miue. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  also  one  of  the 
ruost'ovonesceut/  glimpsoB  I obtained  was 
when  the  peak  aTuse,  cut  off  from  the  basal 
mountains  by  the  strata  of  white  cloud. 
This  leh  it  a suow-.npanglcd  dome  floating 
detached  against  a vivid  blue  sky.  I bad 
seen  such  effects  suggested  in  Japanese 
aquarelles,  but  I had  never  before  quite  be- 
lieved them. 

As  our  car  rau  into  Manitou,  the  foot- 
lulls,  Cameron's  Cone,  Mount  Manitou, 
Old  Baldy,  rose  up  in  the  foreground  and 
excluded  the  peak  from  view,  and  this,  hy 
tho  way,  w.as  tho  last  glimpse  we  caught  of 
the  peak  until  we  were  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  tho  summit. 

Crandall  was  comfortably  sure  that  he 
rould  walk  right  up.  He  began  tolling  me 
how  ho  had  done  twenty  miles  on  Mount 
Pilntus  in  five  hours,  hut  that  turned  out 
to  be  a motor  road  that  goes  around  Pilatus 
out  of  Switzerland  into  Italy.  I was  still 
trjang  to  show  him  tho  difTcrence,  when, 
fiftoeu  minutes  later,  wo  ronched  tho  station 
hoaso  of  the  cog  road. 

Wc  found  the  waiting-room  full  of  tour- 
ists anxiously  discussing  whether  they 
should  walk  up  or  wait  for  the  cog  train. 
There  were  no  strangers  in  that  crowd.  A 
fnt  old  lady  iu  velveteen  came  riglit  up  to 
Crandall,  offered  him  some  of  her  popcorn, 
and  naked  him  anxiously  what  he  thought 
of  her  heart. 

There  was  a brisk  sale  on  lemons  and 
oranges  at  the  lunch  stand,  as  these  are 
supposed  lo  ward  off  mountain  sickness. 
The  jirospcctive  climtwra  were  cla<i  in  ever>'- 
thiug  from  khaki  to  summer  flannels  and 
astrakhan  overcoats.  Experienced  climbers 
regaU-il  novice-s  with  the  most  extraordinary 
tales.  They  iis-sured  us  the  altitude  would 
cause  bleeding  of  the  ears  and  nose,  smoth- 
ering, headache,  ahortneas  of  breath,  ver- 
tigo, heart  failure,  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  death.  That  was  as  bad  as  they  got. 
death.  It  came  os  a .sort  of  n-licf  that  noth- 
ing worse  could  licfall  us. 

.apprehension  at  the  foot  of  the  jH*ak  i.s 
contagious.  Everylwdy  speculated  mth  n 
kind  of  joyful  dubiousnc.ss  as  to  their 
lungs,  legs,  hearts.  It  seemed  funny  at 
fiiMt,  liul  aHer  a bit  I began  to  think  alioiit 
my  lungs  and  heart.  It  scorned  to  me,  now 
that  1 reeuUod  it,  that  the  tioclor's  e.xamina- 
tioii  hud  been  perfunctory.  I trictl  count- 
ing my  own  pul.se.  and  thought  I observed 
a slight  irregularity  in  my  systole  or  dia- 
stole. I've  neviT  bciin  able  U>  tell  one  from 
the  other.  Presently  I found  myself  talk- 
ing earnestly  to  a middli-ugisi  man  who  luid 
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cofTi'p  nor  tea,  nor  Im!i)  imd  crrs.  It  wa-s 
printer's  ink.  I was  in  a newapaper  ofilco. 
I was  at  home.  I eould  show  iny  card,  lie 
down  oil  II  pile  of  puiiers,  ami  re.st  ii  week  if 
1 de.sireil. 

The  editor  and  puhlialier  of  Pike's  Peak 
News,  11  lean,  brown-faaed  man,  sat  on  a 
stool  before  a ease  and  never  turned  a head 
nor  a hair  at  our  collapse.  No  doubt  sight- 
peers  wix’ck  on  his  doorstep  at  the  rate  of 
forty  or  fifty  u day.  He  went  on  wtting 
type  and  asked  us  out  of  the  buck  of  his 
head  wouM  w<-  like  to  register. 

We  niadi'  signs  to  eneh  other  th.at  wc 
would.  The  editor  fathomed  these  signs 
tclopathieuliy  and  told  us  it  would  cost  us 
ten  cents  cacli.  Wc  made  other  dubious 
signs. 

The  Pike’s  Peak  News  is  one  paper  that 
has  no  reporten!,  no  sub.scribcrs,  no  edi- 
torials. no  articles,  no  news.  It  Ls  ex- 
clusively pcreonnl.  It  prints  the  namc-s  of 
the  tourists  who  climb  the  peak  either  on 
foot,  by  buiTO,  of  by  tndii.  The  tourist  is 
charged  ten  cents  for  the  insertion  of  his 
name,  and  he  receives  a copy  of  the  paper 
with  ids  name  in  it  by  way  of  return.  Or 
it,  wiL  be  mailed  to  bis  home  address  with 
the  name  properly  underscored.  Situated 
just  beneath  the  tree  line,  it  is  the  highest 
newspaper  in  the  world  — ten  cents  the 
ropy. 

As  we  lay  draped  on  the  doorsili,  I be- 
came interested  in  a dull  nimbliug  noise,  a 
sort  of  "double  shuflie”  such  a.s  the  roiisUi- 
bouls  execute  on  Misiussippi  River  stenraers 
ivhen  under  way.  1 pulled  myself  up  and 
listened.  Then  I found  the  commotion  tak- 
ing place  in  my  chest.  1 was  really  alarmed. 

"Cnindali,"  said  I.  "do  you  hear  that?’’ 

"Hear  what?"  he  panted. 

"My  heart." 

"That's  my  heart  you  hear,”  gasped  my 
friend. 

"No,  it  isn’t,”  1 demurred,  "my  heart  is 
he.atiiig  all  over  me  from  my  head  to  my 
feet.  It's  going  like  a dynamo.  That  doc- 
tor fooled  us,  Crau,  we’re  in  bad. 

Then  Crandall  asked  the  editor  if  we  died 
on  hi.-<  ste])  wouldn't  he  let  our  names  go  in 
imder  "News"  without  a fee.  1 was  forced 
to  tidinirc  his  business  acumen.  Tlie  editor 
tohi  us  tliere  was  not  the  least  danger,  that 
everybody's  heart  acted  the  same  way  at 
that  level.  He  then  brought  his  ledger  and 
took  our  names. 

' 'He  told  us  that  we  would  preserve  that, 
paper  fur  years  to  come  as  a delightful  rec- 
ord of  our  trip.  He  said  we  could  never 
spend  ten  cents  in  a way  that  would  do  us 
more  good.  He  said  he  would  mail  a copy 
to  our  loved  ones  at  homo  and  they  would 
(irescrve  it  as  a souvenir,  over  which  they 
would  while  away  many  happy  houre.  He 
then  reached  in  my  pocket,  got  out  a quarter 
and  restored  the  change.  Ho  did  Crandall 
the  same  way.  He  seemed  a very  honorable 

As  to  our  hearts,  mine  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  twice  normal,  and  Crandall's 
made  one  hundred  and  ttiirty-five.  This 
was  no  sign  of  cardiac  wcakne.ss.  All  hearts 
double  their  rate  frean  the  tree  line  up.  Some 
run  as  high  as  two  hundred  on  the  peak. 
Many  persons  are  unable  to  sk-ep  at  .Sum- 
mit House,  the  hold  on  tlie  peak,  owing  to 
llie  heavy  beating  of  their  hearts.  So  tho 
u.xeiteiiieiit  about  hearts  which  we  found  at 
the  foot  of  tho  cog  road  was  not  without 
gruund. 

Since  we  were  not  going  to  die,  Crandall 
mid  I lliouglit  wo  might  os  well  get  up  luid 
mosey  on,  which  we  did. 

The  tree  line  on  Pike’s  Peak  is  as  sharply 
ilcfinrtl  113  u streak  of  green  paint  on  a 
brown  boarding.  Firs  and  spruce  march  up 
from  the  valley  to  the  eleven-thousand, 
five-hundred  foot  line  and  chop  off  a.s  shecrly 
as  a wall.  They  toe  up  exactly,  and  not  a 
Mtpling  oversteps. 

Beyond  the  tree  line  the  bleakest  and 
coldest  stretch  of  huge  bowlders  reach  on  up 
into  tho  clouds.  It  reminded  me  of  tho 
biblical  term  “ubominution"  iiml  “deso- 
lation." Indeed,  the  guides  and  trainmen 
give  these  superlevel  coves  such  <lescriptivo 
names  us  the  Abyss  of  Desolation,  the  Bot- 
tomless Pii,  It  is  tliesc  bleak  bowldcra, 
some  ns  huge  us  houses,  that  give  a distant 
view  of  Pike's  Peak  it.s  warm,  velvety  effect. 

.Snow  fields'  glittered  wliitcly  on  (lie 
ragged  expanse.  The  wind  was  liitlerly  eold. 
Everybody  wc  saw,  on  burro,  fool,  or  ear, 
was  blue  and  shivering.  At  this  height  tho 
burro  riders  had  pulled  on  their  slickers  and 
were  shapeless  yellow  bundles  stieliing  on 
dinmnitive  mounts.  Cniudnll  and  I but- 
toned our  summer  coat.s  about  our  tliroata 
and  moved  on  with  chattering  teeth.  The 
high  altitude  made  our  moullis  as  dry  as 
bones.  Tlicre  wius  no  water,  so  we  ate  snow- 
balls. We  held  them  in  our  drinking  cups 
to  keep  from  numbing  our  bands. 

Clouds  that  hail  been  hovering  over  the 
peak  all  day  now  began  to  hail  and  enow  on 
us  It  was  odd  to  see  storm  clouds  drift 
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straight  toward  us  like  dun  ciutnins  and 
pepper  us  with  sleet. 

Our  fiituiitioii  reminded  us  that  two  years 
ago  this  August  two  climbers  were  caught 
ill  a snowstorm  on  this  Windy  Point  and 
Iro7.cn  to- death. 

In  this  huge  rocky  wilderness  wc  saw  two 
mountain  rats  slither  up  on  a big  bowlder, 
leer  at  us,  then  squirm  out  of  sigiit.  The 
name  "mountain  rat"  may  not  sound  for- 
midable to  the  iminitintcd,  but  the  things 
arc  not  rats.  They  are  about  the  biko  of 
oj)08sums,  they  look  uglier  than  a wart 
hog  and  meaner  than  a tarantul.a.  Tlicy 
don’t  trot  along  in  an  ordinary  animallike 
way.  They  slither,  slip,  crawl,  squirm, 
sliile.  They  were  born  for  the  gallows  and 
convict  themselves  at  first  sight  on  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Their  appearance  makes 
opt  tho  case  and  their  actions  sign  tho 
death  warrant.  1 saw  two  on  my  wiilk  and 
I don’t  care  it  I nover  see  another.  The 
reason  I mention  them  is  because  some 
mountain  rats  attacked  a little  child  on  the 
peak  and  killed  it.  It  is  buried  up  there 
and  its  headstone  relates  its  uncanny  fate. 

While  on  disagreeable  subjects,  I wU 
mention  that  it  is  a penitentiary  offense  to 
start  a stone  rplling  down  Pike’s  Peak.  This 
seems  a trivial  act,  but  if  the  reader  wUl 
think  of  tho  infinite  number  of  bowlders 
ranging  from  the  size  of  one's  thumb  to  the 
size  of  one’s  home,  precariously  balanced 
on  the  mountainsiilc,  just  ready  to  plunge 
miles  below,  he  will  understand  the  reason 
of  the  law. 

During  the  la.st  half  mile  Crandall  and  I 
were  so  exhausted  that  wo  could  only  walk 
ten  or  twelve  paces  and  then  would  bo 
forced  to  stand  and  rest  for  two  or  tlmx: 
minutes.  Our  progress  was  ameboid.  Wc 
stuck  to  one  side  of  tho  railroad  now  be- 
cause wo  did  not  feel  able  to  lift  our  feet 
over  the  four-inch  cogs. 

Our  lips  were  blue,  faces  bloodless.  I 
had  a headache  and  a roaring  in  ray  ears. 
Crandall's  eyes  were  blinky  from  snow  and 
sunshine,  and  we  were  cold  o.s  icicles. 

There  was  a crowd  on  the  long  platform 
of  the  Summit  Hotel,  and  they  began 
laughing  at  us  a.s  we  slowly  milllnietered  up. 
They  asked  us'with  much  -surprise  if  we  were 
tired,  if  the  walk  up  had  really  tired  us? 

1 then  saw  that  nobody  but  weaklings 
became  weary  from  a nine-mile  stroll  up  a 
peak.  As  I was  not  a weakling,  1 shook  my 
head  .slowly  to  Jshpw  them  that  I,  too,  felt 
fresh  as  a codfish.  And  CrandtiH,  when  his 
dry  mouth  would  finally  work,  mumbled 
out:  “No,  weTe  not  tired,  not  in  the  least. 
Wc’ro  dead — kindly  prepare  graves  for 
two  “ 


A Contemporary  Opinion 

ALETfER  was  written  by  tlie  Ia(b 
Edwin  L.  Godkin  to  the  Daily 
^ News,  of  London,  on  March  7, 
1S65.  This  was  just  after  Lincoln 
h.od  pronounced  his  second  inaugural,  and 
of  ttiat  address  Mr.  Godkin  remarked: 

"The  President  has  delivered  what  is,  I 
suppose,  the  shortest  inaugural  addrass  on 
record,  probably  for  the  bctil  of  all  reasons — 
that  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  has  no 
new  policy  to  trace  out,  nothing  to  explain 
that  has  not  been  already  explained  half  a 
dozen  times.  . . . What  he  said  lost  Satiir- ’ 
day  WHS  little  more  than  a formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  honor  which  has  just  been 
conferred  on  him,  but  though  formal,  was 
Iiearty,  and  what  is  perhaps  better  still, 
and  certainly  rarer,  it  was  in  excellent  taste. 
HLs  Eugli.sh  is  about  as  good  ns  Lord 
Malmesbury's,  but  he  hardly  ever  says  a 
feeble  thing,  mid  exa’pt  when  he  undertakes 
to  discuss  questions  of  political  economy, 
which  arc  far  out  of  his  depth,  he  is  in- 
variably shrewd,  if  not  wise.” 

Such  was  the  mildly  a()prcciative  and 
somewhat  patronizing  description  by  an  iii- 
telhgcnt  Englishman  of  the  address  destined 
to  be  immortal,  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
said: 

“Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the 
magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has 
already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that 
(he  cause  of  the  conflict  might  ccosc  with, 
or  even  before,  tho  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  for  nn  easier  triumph, 
uml  a result  less  fundamental  and  astouiid- 

“Botli  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to 
the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  his  aid 
against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a ju.st  God’s  as- 
si.slance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the 
swciil  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  jiiilgo 
not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayere  of 
Imtli  could  not  be  answered.  TbiU.-bf 
neither  has  been  answered  fully. 

“The  Almighty  has  hi.s  own  purpose.s. 
'Woo  unto  the  \yorld  because  ot  ofrepsos! 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  ulTeqse.s  comepbut 
woe  to  lliat  man  b^  wlioiA  the  ofTeiisc  coin- 
clh.' 


“If  we  shall  aupposc  that  American  slav- 
ery is  one  of  those  o(Tcnse.s  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but 
which,  having  continued  through  his  ap- 
pointed time,  he  now  wills  to  rctnovo,  and 
that  ho  ipvcs  to  both  North  and  South  this 
terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by 
whom  the  offense  came,  shall  wc  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  at- 
tributes which  the  believers  in  a living  God 
always  ascribe  to  him? 

“Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  nf  war  may 
speedily  pa.ss  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  tho 
bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  bo  .sunk,  and  until  every 
<lro|)  of  blood  drawn  with  the  ln.«h  shall  bo 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said,  ‘The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
ore  true  and  rightenu.s  altogether.’ 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
givc.s  118  to  sec  tho  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  tho  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  iicbicvo 
and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Mr.  Godkin  found  that  Lincoln,  with  the 
burden  of  the  great  war  on  him  and  the 
shadow  of  death  cro.csing  his  pathway  not 
fur  ahead,  had  very  little  to  say,  hut  said 
that  very  little  in  "excellent  taste,”  and  in 
English  “about  as  good  as  Lord  Malmes- 
bury’s;’’ and  he  approved  the  address  on  the 
whole,  even  though  its  author’s  intellect 
seemed  to  him  inadequate  for  the  profundi- 
ties of  political  economy. 


His  Training  in  Oratory 

BV  WlLLiaU  RJTTENHOU.'B 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  speech  at 
/ \ Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  marvels 
^ ^ and  models  of  true  eloquence.  How 
did  a man,  bom  outside  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  thus  surpass  all  tho  trained 
orators  of  his  day?  An  intere.sting  answer 
will  be  found  in  his  quoted  remarks  to  an 
acquaintance  who  once  asked  liim,  after 
having  heard  hini  argue  in  a law  case  with 
wonderful  clcarncs?  and  simplicity,  where 
he  wa^educa^d.  Ojj^ln  rcplietL  ^ 

''T  ne'vcir  went' 'to*  school  more 'than  six 
months  in  my  life.  But  I cun  say  this,  that 
among  my  earliest  recollections  1 remember 
how,  when  a mere  child,  I used  to  get  irri- 
tated when  anyone  bilked  to  me  in  a way 
I could  not  understand.  I do  not  think  I 
ever  got  angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life, 
but  that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and 
has  ever  since. 

"I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bed- 
room after  hearing  the  neighbors’  talk  in 
the  evening  with  my  father;  and  spending 
no  small  part  of  the  night  walking  up  and 
down  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the 
meaning  of  some  of  their  (to  me)  dark  say- 
ings. I could  not  sleep,  though  I tried  to. 
When  1 went  on  such  a hunt  for  an  idea, 
and  until  I hail  it,  or  thought  I had  it,  I was 
not  satisfied  until  I had  repeated  it  over  and 
over,  and  had  put  it  in  language  plain 
enough,  a.s  I thought,  for  any  boy  I knew 
to  comprehend. 

“This  was  a kind  of  passion  with  me.  It 
has  stuck  by  mo,  for  I am  never  easy  now 
when  I am  handling  a case  until  I have 
bounded  it  north,  and  bounded  it  south,  and 
bounded  it  cast,  and  bounded  it  west." 

What  college  education  in  rhetoric  could 
match  such  passionate,  painstaking  home 
study?  Any  young  man  desirous  to  think 
clearly  and  speak  well  can  train  hirn.selt 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  a hard  and  con- 
centrated way,  but  it  brings  results.  Lin- 
coln won  almost  every  jury  triiil  in  whioh 
he  took  part,  because  the  jury  always  un- 
derstood every  point  of  his  argument,  wliilo 
other  talkers  confused  them.  He  left  no 
“dark  sayings"  in  the  tc.stimony,  Imt  ex- 
plained everything  lucidly  and  connectedly; 
and  while  he  was  doing  all  this  in  his  clients’ 
behalf,  he  was  developing  for  himself,  day 
by  day,  that  power  of  stating  truth  in  the 
fewest  and  most  striking  words  which  niado 
him  tho-  greatest  speaker  in  America — tho 
only  speaker  adequate  to  the  national 
crisis  when  it  came. 

Another  point  in  Lincoln’s  training  wns 
his  eagerness  to  learn  from  men  and  books 
whatever  they  could  teach  him.  He  once 
told  a friend  that  he  had  “read  every  book 
he  had  ever  lieiird  of  in  hi.s  coimty  for  a cir- 
cuit nf  fifty  miles."  He  attended  every 
trial  in  the  ncighlKtrhood,  luul  frequently 
walked  to  Booneville— fifteen  miles — to  atr 
teiid  court  and  hear  the  specchc.s.  Out  of 
each  book  and  each  case  he  took  what  wns 
good,  and  made  it  his  own.  No  outside 
education  could  match  such  .a  deep,  thor- 
ough culture  of  thought  and  speech.  Lin- 


coln mastered  language  through  and 
through;  and  it  was  out  nf  Iiis  own  experi- 
ence, after  twenty  years’  success  at  the  bar, 
that  he  gave  to  a young  man  who  wanted 
to  become  n lawyer,  thi.s  advice; 

"Get  books,  and  rcuil  and  study  them 
carefully.  Work,  work,  work,  work — that 
is  the  main  thingl" 

Lincoln’s  method  is  within  the  reach  of 
any  ambitinu.s  boy.  A college  education  is 
valuable;  but  it  is  not  indispeimblc,  ns  this 
study  of  our  great  President's  training 
shows.  All  things  are  poarible  to  tho  de- 
termined, the  passionate  worker,  wherever 
he  starts,  and  whatever  the  obstacles  in  liis 
way. — Exchange, 


Lincoln  As  An  Artist 

WE  know  that  both  in  youth  and  in 
age  Lincoln  was  a great  reader  of 
Shakespeare.  Probably  that  wide 
and  ardent  spirit,  dreaming  at 
large  upon  tho  full  po.ssibilities  of  life, 
dreamed  at  times  of  doing  something  of  the 
work  that  Shakespeare  did,  of  rcQecting  the 
manifold  humanity  of  America  in  imperish- 
able verse.  If  so,  the  dreams  were  lightly 
discarded,  and  Lincoln  lus  a writer  contented 
himself  with  putting  the  weighty  needs  of 
every  day  into  language  of  firm  texture,  and 
when  he  willed,  of  high  immortal  eloquence. 

But  Lincoln  had  a kinship  with  Shake- 
speare, the  Bunreme  artist,  in  far  deeper 
Tv.ays  than  in  the  mere  mastery  of  words. 
He  saw  life  on  the  high  piano  of  eternity,  as 
Shakespeare  saw  it  and  as  every  true  artist 
secs  it. 

From  tliis  poetical  temperament  came 
Lincoln’s  melancholy.  He  accepted  the 
hard  facts  of  life  as  calmly  ns  any  man,  and 
fought  meanness  and  greed  and  sly  cunning 
and  open  baseness,  as  if  victory  over  them 
were  all  he  cared  for.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  poet's  sense  of  things  beyond,  he 
saw  not  only  tlie  pettiness  of  defeat,  but  the 
pettiness  of  present  victory  compared  with 
the  years  before  and  the  years  after,  and  the 
vast  uncertainty  of  the  de.stinics  of  men. 
Wlio  ha-s  known  this  melancholy  and  ex- 
pressed it  better  than  Shakespeare? 

From  Ilia  poetical  temperament,  again, 
came  Liucql^ii’s  humor,  so  closely  akin  to 
Shakespeare’s.  It  is  world  removed  from 
the  noisy  clatter  of  trixiol  laughter.  Lin- 
coln was  no  laugher,  •and  we  ora.  aura  that 
Sliakcspearc  was  not.  Just  ns  the  sense  of 
the  groping  mystory  of  things  breeds  sad- 
ness in  its  pathetic  aspect,  so  the  contrast 
between  the  huge  eagerness  of  menund  their 
pitiful  accomplishment  breeds  a smile,  not 
of  mockery  or  scorn,  but  of  the  tendcrest 
pity  and  kindliness.  Wc  know  how  storm 
and  Runshine  mingled  in  the  heart  of  Shake- 
speare. Not  one  degree  less  did  they  mingle 
in  the  heaxt  of  Lincoln. 

Finally,  Shakespeare ‘a  supreme  greatne.a.s 
os  an  artist  was  in  his  comprehension — by 
loving  sympathy — of  the  hearts  of  men,  of 
all  men.  Was  not  that  Lincoln’s  greatness, 
too?  Slmkcs|>earc  used  his  gift  to  create 
men  and  women  who  can  never  die.  Lin- 
coln used  his  to  play  like  a great  master  on 
instruments  so  different  as  Seward  and 
Chase  and  Stanton,  a-s  McClellan  and 
Hooker  and  Sherman  and  Grant,  and  by 
his  genius  reunited  a nation  that  as  long  ns 
it  lives  will  remember  him. 

The  chief  fmitfulncss  of  this  point  of 
view  is  that  it  brings  out  clearly  tho  dis- 
tinction between  Lincoln  ami  even  the 
grc.atcst  of  his  contemporaries,  say  Seward 
and  Grant  in  the  North,  and  Lee  ami  Davis 
in  the  South.  They  were  all  practical  men, 
men  absorbed  in  the  immense  affairs  in 
wliich  they  were  engaged.  They  <lid  not 
look  above  or  beyond  them.  Lincoln  did. 
He  bad  not  only  a profound  intelligence;  he 
bad  a splendid  imagination.  He  was  not 
only  a great  statesman;  he  was  a great 
lu-tist. — Selected. 


A Singer  of  Bird  Songs 

A YODNCi  woman  has  appeared  who  spent 
much  of  her  childhood  playing  in  the  woods, 
and  who  there  learned  to  call  the  birds. 
David  Bclasco  heard  of  her,  and  in  a play 
whioh  he  was  about  to  produce  he  wanteil  a 
nightingale  to  sing  its  plaintive  song.  It. 
wius  found  that  she  could  do  it  iierfcctly.  A 
physician  who  hiu*  studied  her  throat  says  it 
is  similar  to  the  vocal  apparatus  in  birds. 
She  was  n-^ked  to  sing  for  President  Wilson, 
and  dill  so,  to  Iiis  delight. 


"Do  you  think  the  frequent  political  ex- 
citement is  desirable?"  asked  the  conserv- 
ative citizen. 

"Undoubtedly.  We  need  sometliing  oc- 
casionally to  remind  onr  baseball  players 
that  they  are  not  the  only  groat  people  on 
earlli."— •IKaB/rinp/fm  S(ar. 
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Most  glrls  expect  to  work  from  the 
time  they  leave  school  “until  they 
iiiiirry.’'  Do  they  like  their  work? 
They  arc  fortunate  if  they  do. 
Arc  the  wages  good?  Pcrhnp.s  not,  but  one 
cun  afford  to  pinch  for  a few  yeara,  thinks 
muny  a girl;  one  CiUi  sit  up  late  at  night 
making  dresses,  go  without  lunch  to  pay  for 
an  evening’s  pleasure,  and  share  the  con- 
tents of  the  thin  pay  euv’olope  with  mother 
and  the  children.  Pretty  soon  prince 
charming  \rill  come  along,  rlisguiscd  as  a 
luachinist  or  a manly  young  clerk,  and  take 
her  out  of  all  this. 

There  i.s  no  use  s,aying  to  the  girl  who 
works,  “But  perhaps  you  won’t  marry,’’ 
for  women  are  like  soldiers  going  into  battle: 
no  soldier,  they  say,  thinks  he  will  l>e  the 
one  to  be  killed,  and  no  girl  really  expeeta 
that  sho  will  bo  the  one  to  remain  an  “old 
maid.’’  As  the  majority  don’t,  she  has 
clianco  on  her  side.  Certainly  it  is  in  mar- 
ried life  that  a woman  rentize.H  her  higlic-st 
dreani.s  of  happiness  and  usefulness,  and 
any  girt  .should  l)o  jiroud  of  the  fart  that  she 
Ls  delihemtely  training  herself  to  lx*  a 
successful  wife  and  motlicr. 

Blit  suppose  she  docs  many — one,  two, 
three,  ,sb(  years  after  .she  goes  to  work. 
Tlien,  of  course,  her  Liisliund  will  .support 
her.  But  there  b Mrs.  Bbnk,  whose  hiLs- 
band  died  last  week  of  tuberculosis;  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  whose  man  was  hurt  in  an  ac.- 
cident;  she  has  three  small  children  to  feed, 
i>esidp.s  paying  the  doctor'.s  bills;  and  Mrs. 
ITpgo  has  gone  liaek  to  work,  not  because  of 
any  accident,  hut  just  because  sho  wants  her 
children  uell  educated.  Almost  any  one  of 
us  could  name  at  least  two  or  three  of  our 
acquaintance  who  “got  out  of”  the  working 
world,  only  to  get  into  it  again  at  some  later 
time  in  their  lives. 

And  there  is  the  larger  problem  present- 


ing artifirial  flowers  or  fine  lace?  Do  you 
like  to  keep  things  in  order,  to  fit  drcsse.s, 
to  make  buttouhulc.s,  to  be  near  machinery? 
Do  you  get  along  well  with  people,  so  tli'at 
you  think  you  could  work  up  Into  n foro- 
woman’s  position  in  lime?  The  girl  who  b 
looking  for  work  in  any  factory  ought  to 
ask  herself  these  qne.stione.  Bettor  still, 
sho  ought  to  begin  before  the  time  comes, 
by  (|ueslioning  people  sho  knows  alxuit 
their  work,  spending  jiarta  of  her  vacation 
in  the  factory,  if  po.ssible,  and  keeping  her 
eyw  open  to  every  suggc.stioii.  Many 
cities  have  placement  bureaius,  sometimes 
at  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  iVssocia- 
tion  buildings,  which  help  the  girl  to  find 
her  btst  o|>portunity.  A first-ehuw  em- 
ployer secs  to  it  that  hLs  workers  have  the 
tiLsk  best  -Kuitod  to  their  abilities,  fie  know.s 
that  it  will  pay.  But  if  the  employer  does 
not  look  out  for  it,  tlie  girl  should.  She  may 
be  choosing  her  task  for  a lifetime. 

IS  IT  SUITED  TO  VOUK  HEALTH? 

Working  all  day,  at  top  speed,  on  one 


ing  itself  to  the  girls  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  whether  a woman,  to  be  a good  wife 
and  mother,  should  not  know  just  as  much 
about  the  problems  of  the  world  as  po.ssible. 
Supposing  she  b going  to  m.arry  at  the  end 
of  her  wage-earning  years,  and  never  need 
to  earn  another  penny  in  her  life.  Will  fiie 
not  be  better  fitted  for  this  higher  service 
if  during  her  wngc-Garning  years  she  has 
done  worth-while  congenial  work  in  health- 
ful surroundings?  Would  it  pay  to  wear 
licrsclf  out  by  wurkiug  over  lioura  in  a dark, 
ill-ventilated  room?  One  year  b long 
enough  for  a girl  to  contract  tuberculosis 
in  a factory  that  b s\vo|)t  white  the  girb  arc 
at  work,  tossing  in  the  air  for  all  to  breathe 
geriiLs  that  linve  been  herded  in  dark,  dirty 
corners.  One  month  is  long  enough  to  lose 
in  an  accident  the  hand  that  ought  to  make 
the  children's  drc.s.ses  in  that  home  of  the 
future,  'rhrcc  years  of  overwork,  with  hasty 
nicab  and  late  hours,  Ls  enough  to  leave  a 
girl  who  is  not  of  the  strongest  so  tired  that 
she  nill  never  be  rested  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

Even  if  all  these  thinin<  wore  not  true,  life 
is  short,  and  youth  b shorter.  Why  not 
give  all  tlic  thought  she  cun,  "unlit  she 
married,"  to  the  place  where  slic  -spends  the 
.sunlight  Iioiirs  through  (lireo  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  the  year?  Every  girl  Im-sa 
right  to  be  happy  in  her  work,  with  all  that 
this  implied.  Whether  she  eho«sc.s  profes- 
sional life  and  becoim's  a doctor  or  librarian 
or  stenographer  or  enters  a store,  .she  ivill 
do  well  to  eon-sidcr  all  these  questions.  In 
the  next  few  artiele.s  under  "The  All  Round 
Girl’’  there  is  opportunity  to  touch  uism 
only  a few  of  the  occii|>atiim.s  of  girls 

DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUK  WOHK'? 

Do  you  love  to  do  dainty,  careful  work 
with  your  finger-,  surli  as  L-  needed  in  mnk- 


tiriiig  process,  mraiw  a stfuiii  that  no  girl 
who  has  not  good  health  to  liegin  with 
ouglit  to  attempt.  Hut  the  girl  who  Iiils 
frail  health  often  accomplished  wonders 
hy  right  liNTiik,  taking  oil  the  rest  and 
fresh  air  possilile  out  of  houm,  eating 
wholesoino  food,  keeping  her  digcHtiim 
working  well,  and  letting  patent  niedieine.s 
alone.  Even  at  a little  higher  wage,  it  is 
poor  business  to  saerifico  liculth.  If  yon 
dliould  drop  out  of  the  race  in  a few  years, 
who  Mould  bring  in  your  salary? 

In  one  Kplendidly  maiiuged  Imtlon  fue- 
tory  every  person  employed  i.s  first  given  a 
physical  o.xamiiiulioii  and  plan'd  in  work 
accordingly.  N'o  girl  with  weak  eyes,  for 


iiistunce.  b allowed  to  <lo  '■shailiiig,"  .sort- 
ing out  biiltoiiH  according  to  tlicir  shade  of 
color,  a well-imid  pftsitioii  if  onii  can  enihin' 
the  strain;  and  any  person  who  ivoiilil  be 
injured  by  much  standing  i.s  given  a chance 
to  sit  at  Ills  work.  A little  lli.uighi  <m  Hm 
girl's  part  will  often  help  mil  in  this  nmtler, 
loo. 

•MIK  VOUK  W.MIEH  lllOIIT'' 

Oregon  decidixl  a little  wlulo  ago  to  timke 
a law  tliat  no  employer  could  pay  any  girl 

le.-w  than  S.S.ll-1  pur  week  for  work  m a 

tory,  or  S!l.2.*i  In  a .store.  Tlio  dirfen'iice  b 
made  becaiLse  a .salesgirl  must  dri'.'cs  IicKit 
111  the  twelve  other 
States  that  have 
luken  uji  the  "inini- 
mum  wage"  ques- 
tion, ihe  amoiinl 
agreed  upon  Iiils  been 
nearly  ihe.siime.  Biil 
m N'ew  York  Slate, 
at  the  lale.st  reiisiis 
report,  women  work- 
ers were  receiving 
the  folloiviiig  avor- 
iigo  wages:  milliners, 

$7.l>il;  makers  of 
wnmen's  elothing, 

$7. OS;  artifirial 
Hower  and  feulher 
makers,  Jli.'iO;  book- 
binders, SO.bi;  paper 
box  makers,  Sfi.O.'i; 
and  tlie  average  for 
a 1 1 nianunietiiring 
pursuits  wiw  815.5-t. 

If  this  b the  ayoru^e,  dome  folks  must  have 
Ifemi  Veecibiiig'a  g'rcat  ilimT  lc.-«i  'Mew  ‘^'iTrlc 
b not  alone  in  this. 

Tlie  first  quodtion  is,  "Are  you  earning 
a fair  living  wage?"  The  Heennil.  "Are  you 
getting  it?"  Under  ii  iiiinimuin  wage  laiv, 
lliose  wlio  do  not.  de.serve  a living  niigu 
woulil  either  lo.so  tbeir  places  or  Im  laiiglit 
to  do  liottor.  There  ivoiild  be  moiv  tnilli 
than  over  in  the  saying' 

"Tlien-  b a future  for  (he  fellow 
Wlio  does  the  bent  ho  cun 
And  then  Home. 

It’s  the  'then  some'  that  enuiiLs." 


But  it  b exactly  ax 
get  the  ivage,  if  xhe  ciiir,  ns  to  earn 
girl  who  ha.s  a fair  wage  ran  livi 
wIiole.HoiiK-  life,  can  help  Others,  and  lay  up  if  (here  h 
dtreiiglh  for  the  homr-  llml  is  {x-rhaps  to 
come.  One  girl  ulime  cannot  always  ih- 
niaad  tlio  wagi^i  she  oiiglil  to  have;  but  all 
working  togelher  mielligenlly  eaii  help,  and 
it  hiLS  been  done  willnait  striked  or  violeinx- 
in  mime  ciL-^cd.  Even  if  Ihe  girl  does  not  reiqi 
the  benefits  of  her  cfTorld,  In-r  children  may. 


.Miv,  Mary  Van  Kl.svk  te|b  of  "l»\o  fa.- 
lorie.s  pixuliii'ing  <-.ssentially  the  same  eliuss 
of  liardwan'  goniLs.  In  one  the  aeeidenl 
rale  aiia.iig  M..iiu-n  was  eighlix-ii  per  mio 
hiitulreil  workers,  wiiiie  m the  oilier,  with 
ltd  Hum-  ei.retiil  (S.veniig  of  ivvolvmg  belts 
aiul  Its  safely  altaelmu-nl'  on  slaiiqiing 
pre-  < the  corn-aiioiuhng  ral<-  was  only  l,.l 
ix-r  . eiil."  Muny  einiiloyi-i-s  an-  learning 
that  It  imys  to  (n-al  their  workers  well, 
wliilii  dome  do  it  1mm  jam-  jitslire  and 
honor.  They  <lo  not  ne.vr.diirily  "take  it 
out  of  the  wages."  as  (jirb  are  c|uiek  to 
think,  for  the  girls  do  enough  lu-lier  work 
under  giuid  eoiiditioas  to  pay  the  dilTer- 
enee. 

If  to  tlu-M-  idimilute  needs  the  faelory  aihb 
a bit  of  gnuiiid  wbere  the  woiki  i : can  play 
giimes  at  noon,  a eleiui,  ivstfal  limehnioin, 
ocrasicmal  n-st  jK-riod.s  iliiriiig  llu-  day,  anil 
tbe  eiiiv  of  a nurse  in  ca-e  of  ueeident  or 
illiu-xs,  aho  would  not  like  to  work  in  it? 
.VII  (lie-se  tilings  have  Ixi-n  <loiie,  and  willi- 
out  great  uddeil  ex|>en-e  to  tlie  employer. 
But  some  say.  "The  giils  i|-ni'l  iippreolatn 
it."  So  It  inaki'd  a dilTerenee  what  Ihe  girl 
thinks  aliinil  these  things,  yon  see 


IVni  KKEl*  Till.  LAW? 
line  law-  ill-out  (lie  kind 
ay  Work  in,  the  Imurs 
d all  tin-  other  inatlerH 


Every  Slate  has!- 
of  faetnried  girls  n 
■ hey  may  work,  ai 


icli  a girl's  duly  to 
■ Tho 


“ Id  uiy  worlc 

just  now  ihsellam-d.  Some  faclpiU'r  dq  »V'' 
keep  the--'  laws.  Tf  Iheir  ivorl.i  r<  iT-i  nuk, 
oven  know  the  (lifTcroiiee,  who  will  'io[» 
lliem?  By  writing  to  the  I'actory  (■ornmb- 
sion  in  the  . apital  city  of  her  State,  any  girl 
can  li'iini  what  tiiese  laws  iiie,  \ coiiiiiliiint 
about  any  law  that  b not  kept  may  he  sent 
to  Ihb  saini-  I''iielory  (’oniminsion,  whieh 
m-iids  oflicial  iimpeetors  to  visit  faelories,  iir 
to  the  ConsntiicrH'  Ix-ague,  an  organizuliou 
of  women  who  have  agreed  to  Iniy  only 
goods  that  lire  iiiiide  uiuh-r  right  eomlitioiiH, 
and  ill  stored  when-  proper  rules  am  kept. 
The.se  women  also  have  iiispeelors  who  visil 
faelories  and  Imik  out  for  Ihe  welfare  of 
those  at  work  In  them.  The  National  olfico 
iH  at  '2.SD  l-’oiirtli  Avenue,  New  York  f'iiy, 
lint  it  b bolter  to  write  to  i|u-  SUlle  oflice 


WHAT  KI.ND  OP  A PL.Vr'H  IIU  YOU  WOIIK  IN? 

laglit,  air,  clennlineas,  heat  in  winter, 
jirotcetion  from  lire  and  accident,  Haiiilury 
toilet  ammgeiiieiils,  a chance  to  sit  down 
part  of  the  day;  these  lliirigd  tlie  girl  who  is 
I'diking  for  a plaee  eaiinot  afford  bi  neglect. 


1«>  You  LIKE  THE  OTHEIl  I. IIILS? 

“When  I came,  it  wiw  a regular  thing  for 
the  girls  111  tlie  factory  to  have  scraiM  once 
in  so  often.  We  don't  have  llieni  any  inon-; 
tho  girb  are  too  prmnl  of  their  g-mil  nariie." 
'I'lic  s|K-aker  wax  a "welfari-  worker,"  ils  a 
perwiii  is  culled  who  is  hired  in  sonic  fne- 
tlines  to  look  after  the  eoiiiforl,  lir-nllli,  iiinl 
happinc's  Ilf  Ihe  workers.  She  had  helped 
the  girb  to  form  elnlis,  start  a rea<ling-ro»ni, 
tinier  gtsul  lioiches  Ligethi-r,  ami,  In-st  of 
all,  to  learn  the  sjiirit  of  "U.'ain  work,"  of 
loyalty  to  a eoniinoii  purpose  and  to  each 
other,  (hm  you  fancy  how  inui-li  impiiier 
they  were  tlmri  in  the  thiys  when  "m.-raps" 
wen-  (he  rule  of  the  day? 

Till-  licsl  way  to  like  the  other  girls  is  t-i 
get  iic<|uaintisl  with  them,  ami  to  forget  all 
difference-  m working  together  for  u good 
time  or  a good  caiist-.  hi  a city  whieli  has  a 
gtsdl  Voiiiig  Womni'B  Clirisfian  /VxHociii- 
tioii  building,  i-lulis  from  Ihe  difTen-nl  fiie- 
loriua  often  go  1<igethi-r  bi  take  swimming 
k-ssons  or  Bible  sliidy,  or  bi  havo  purlicM 
or  forrii  i-Iilvu.-  in  millinery,  ccxiking,  <ir  a 
dozen  titlii-r  things.  Clubs  are  usually  wel- 
come to  inwt  in  the  building,  w hcllier  under 
the  control  of  the  .Vteax-ialion  or  not.  Otlu-r 
-it-lf-govrniing  clubs  of  working  girb  are  or- 
giinizctl  by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  2o  East  Thirtieth  Street,  New 
York  City,  which  i>  glad  to  help  thosi-  who 
wish  to  - tart  new  clubs  in  any  place. 


Li'.ah.n  not  to  jiidgi*.  for  we  do  uoi  know 
llu-  w-cn-t.s  of  Ihe  heart.  We  jmige  men  by 
gifts,  or  by  a corn-.-'isuicIcm-c  willi  our  own 
|H-culiiu'i(Hvs.  but  God  judg<-s  by  fidelity 
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dcoanjiKnt  are  invited, 
vnnetr  desired.  Pleise 
all  pussies  contributed, 
tlielr  >oJucinni  indicated 


• 1254.  Enigma 

1 am  composed  of  ninety-four  letters, 

My  GO,  10.  50,  :iG,  G was  n.  governor  of 
Juda‘<i. 

My  20,  31,  8,  Gl.  5,  2-t  is  a book  of  the 
Dil)le. 

My  52,  28,  57,  34,  IS,  05,  78  was  one 
whom  Paul  called  a son. 

My  21,  39,  12,  67,  2 wa-s  Iinnslated. 

My  11,  38,  25,  43,  4,  60,  15  is  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Holy  City. 

My  86,  49.  92,  33.  10  is  a number  often 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

My  71,  66,  84,  30,  82  is  a book  of  tlie 
Bible. 

My  40,  62,  73,  SO,  75,  14  is  wliere  Joseph 
found  his  brothers. 

My  77,  19,  42,  58  was  a wicked  king. 

My  91.  46.  54,  63,  80.  51,  50,  37  is  one  to 
wlioin  the  ark  brought  blessing. 

My  27,  70,  1,  44,  4-S,  81,  61  w.as  one  of  the 
dLsciples. 

My  15.  8.S,  23,  41,  74,  50,  29  was  a city 
where  Esther  lived. 

My  00,  83,  94,  26,  76  is  the  one  to  whom 
Elijah  was  sent. 

My  9, 87, 13, 3, 32,  22  is  a city  where  Paul 
preached. 

My  53,  72,  17,  55  it  was  said  Satan  should 

My  35,  47,  7,  63  was  forefather  of  the 
Ilittites. 

My  93,  85,  79  was  Abram’s  nephew. 

My  whole  is  a verse  from  one  of  the  Gos* 
pcLs. 

Charleston,  Illinois.  Ora  Brown. 

1255.  Hollow  Hucaoon 
1 - - 2 


1 to  2,  to  coin. 

2 to  3,  to  l»ec.ome  weary. 


CLASSP/NS 


TVidu 

. 310  Joita  ud  lUddler,  33 
ToaiU,  4t'omicnMit>aon*,  3Mono- 
' - ChackerB,  Choa,  Deninon, 
udCrav.  9 MuMomi.  iUl 


EARN  A CORNET! 

L/takins  our  eoiy,  praedes)  lessons,  re- 
ceived weekly,  by  miiil,  tmd  psid  for 
os  leorncd,  Your  beautiful  Impe- 
. . . cornet  raoMs  with  lint  leaoo  nod  you 
lutely  free  at  cod  ^ first  qusrlcf.  Our  Coldfud 
••  - INTERNATIONAL 


aiut  lulirutuou  iriU  eonnnre  you.  INTtRN 
CORNET  SCHOOL  SU  Fedoid  StresI,  Be»tc 


Msh 


|0oy^  Own  Toy  Maket* 

^ bovUmaSeaTsUlas  HsctUCB,  Csssers, 

_ Ic*l  Meier.  BleTtl»0»».esLoc.BoCFenr»of. 

W BaOitBd j_ W I B 4 SuajlleiMMPw |od 
_ _ .JIbbbS  TyupbDaiB^Sctrte  BiU,  aeitxoad  Wio4 
Is.  r>ddJ>a>(l,  %s(a  sun  eta  AU>Oc«ott,  postpaid, 
r.  C.  DORN.  307  S.  Deachero  Sl.  Depl.  M,  Chime,  111. 


MUSIC  TAUGHT  FREE 

M Your  Home.  Write  todsy  for  our  booUcl.  It  tells 
nu^o  Inrn  to  play  Piano,  Orpan,  Violin.  Mandolio. 

«HMCAN*t^00L  OF 


^Boy  Electrician 


I '•BIIUnrM*‘¥lK“i7lRanoa^''Br£JM’fr^^ 
eeaaauuauiiall.  MIUC.I  “ 


3 to  4,  n direction. 

5 to  4,  a haven. 

0 to  5,  to  vault. 

6 to  I,  a kind  of  soil. 

1 to  4,  sent  incorrectly. 

5 to  2,  immediate. 

0 to  3,  unemployed. 

Alan  EJ.  Gray. 

Grafton,  North  Dakota. 

1256.  Easy  Anagrams 

Each  example  is  made  up  of  letters  which 
arc  to  be  arranged  in  .such  a way  as  to  spell 
one  word.  After  each  example  the  meaning 
of  its  word  is  printed. 

1.  O Nelly.  Meaning:  All  by  oneself. 
2,  Tell  it.  Meaning:  Not  large.  3.  Do 
swim.  Meaning:  IGiowlcdge  and  gootl 
judgment.  4.  Be  slow.  Meaning:  Parts 
of  a man’s  arms.  5,  Edbitme.  Meaning: 
A part  of  the  day.  that  generally  comes  too 
soon.  6.  Hold,  I say.  Meaning:  'Timc.s 
for  fuo  and  play. — Sclecled. 


Answers 

Y G 

0 E ORE 
YOU N GROWN 
END  EWE 


G 


N 


ART  GET 
GRA  I NEGRO 
TIN  TRY 
N 0 

1249,  1.  DIET. 

2.  TIED. 

3.  EDIT. 

4.  TIDE. 

1250.  Noiselessly,  handsome,  attention, 
fitness,  would,  weather,  answer,  blunt, 
brass,  reef,  U. 

“Pull  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.” 


md|rAGENTSW^ 


pariiruiw  of  nuuf 

*VA"cTa%YCUUIu'H«'saLe-^  llmltoi 

cumber  of  old  moJclr  uf  mrioo* 
ntollL  A fmrcoedMcoBd-hBndwbeeUi. 


leyrWeiip^lierof oil liirulrof  Duo 

MEAD  VvCLE“cVrDEPT.*^K-3:'."eM?CAQO 


Bank  Identification  by  Finger 
Prints 

The  use  of  the  finger-print  method  of 
identification,  which  has  provcil  so  suc- 
cessful in  police  work,  is  to  be  applied  (o 
banking,  and  is  expected  to  overcome  mucJi 
of  the  objection  to  illiterate  depositors  for- 
merly iriade  by  bank  officii.  Finger 
prints  are  sufficient,  for  positive  identifica- 
tion, ns  no  two  persons  have  ever  been 
found  who  make  such  impressions  exactly 
alike.  In  banking  practice  a depositor 
who  is  unable  to  write  his  name  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  on  a card  an  ink  impression 
of  the  first  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  comparison  Avith  this  impression  will 
serve  os  positive  identification  on  all  eub- 
sequent  occasions. 


' is  not  the  high  summer  alone  that  is 
God’s.  The  winter  also  is  his.  All  men’s 
winters  are  his-— the  winter  of  our  poverty 
— the  inter  of  our  sorrow — even  the  winter 
ur  discontent. — George  Macdonald. 


topics  forTebruttc^t  13 

Sunday  School  HCcssors 

GRADED  BEIUBS 

Junior,  First  Year 
20.  Review. 

Junior,  Second  Year 
20.  A Friend  of  the  Priendfeas.  Luke  7.  30- 
00. 

Jo.Nion,  Third  Year 

20.  Kina  Ahab  and  the  Prophet  Elijah.  1 
Kings  10.  23  to  17.  24. 

JuNioii,  Fourth  Year 
20.  Teachings  about  the  Future.  Mark  13. 
1-37. 

Intermediate,  Ftrst  Year 
20.  David  Reaping  the  Rewards  of  Friend- 
ship. 2 Sam.  5.  6-10;  chapter  15,  etc. 
Inteiuiediate,  Second  Year 
20.  Paul,  the  Missionary  Evangelist.  Aels 
13.  1 to  21.  16. 

Intermediate,  Third  Year 
20.  The  Spread  of  Faith  in  Jesus.  Matt.  0. 
18-34. 

Intermediate,  Fourtii  Year  , 

20.  The  Control  of  Appetites  and  Possions. 
Josh.  7.  16-20:  Gen.  30.  1-10:  2 Pet.  1. 


Senuj 


5-0.  c 
. Fn 


r Ybai 


20.  Ministers  of  Healing  (Medical  Missions). 
Matt.  4.  23: 10. 1-8:  Ads  3.  I-IO. 
Senior,  Second  Year 

20.  EslablUhnient  of  n-New  Capital — Sa- 
maria. 1 Kings,  chapter  10. 

Sbkioh,  Third  Year 

20.  Sonic  Ideal  Christian  Teachings.  1 
Cor.,  chapters  12  U>  10. 

uniform  series 

Humbled  and  Exalted.  Philippians  2. 1-ll. 

pworti)  Teague  . 

Mystery  of  a Minority’s  Might.  Judg.  0. 
11-16. 

‘ junior  Teague 

What  Is  tho  Use  of  Attending  Church?  Psa. 
95.  0:  Hnb.  2.  20;  1 Chron.  16.29. 


"To  fall  in  loOe  with  a good  booli  is  one  of  (he  greatest  eoenls  (hat  befalls  us" 


FUN  AND  ADVENTURE 


THE 

BOY  FROM 

REIFEL’S 

RANCH 

BY 

J.  S.  ELLIS 


BUFFALO 

ROOST 

BY 

F.  H.  CHELEY 

Boy's  Work  DIteclor 
Y.M.C.A., 

South  Bend.  Ind. 


"'Pins  Is  emphatically  a Scout  Boy 
•t  book.  It  ia  wrilteu  by  a Scout- 
maatcr;  it  ia  dedioited  to  the  Boy  Scouta, 
and  contaioa  the  advcnturca  of  a Boy 
Scout.  Rill  McCarty  ia  a boy  of  tiic 
streets,  and  Is  brouqht  under  the  ioltu- 
cneca  of  the  Boy  S^ut  movement.  It 
means  a development  of  bis  character, 
coming  to  places  of  uaefuincsa.  There  is 
plenty  of  stir  in  the  book — hike*  into  the 
country,  nctinn  at  a fire,  a Inotball  game, 
and  numerous  advcnturca  tliat  will  cap- 
ture the  boy  readers." 

— Ptrtsiiviiou  CiniiSTiAN  Advocate. 


"'T'HE  lads  who  play  their  i 
I oaeea  are  full  of  red  I 


, J ail  love  to  read  hfis.  Porter's 
books,  and  there  can  be  no  excep- 
tioD  when  we  come  to  tills  one.  She  haa 
given  ua  a splendid  picture  of  life  in  a 
gypsy  camp,  and  filotco  Is  the  center  of 
her  story.  ...  He  is  truly  a (trona 
dinracter,  as  is  also  the  girl  who  played 
for  lilm  in  those  gypsy  camp*  days, 
blarco'a  love  for  music  and  his  wonderful 
talent  for  the  violin  form  only  a part  of 
the  beauty  of  Uie  story." 

— EpwoRTit  Hbbxui. 


ON  AND 

offshore 

BY 

GEORGE  W.D’VYS 


BIFF 

MCCARTY 

THE  EAGLE  SCOUT 

BY 

EDWIN  PULLER 


. . ; full  of  red  'blo^? 

hero  becomes  a sheep  herder  on  an  ex- 
tensive Western  ranch,  where  he  develops 
amid  the  trials.  IcmDl.tlions.  and  ditti. 
coltiea  of  that  life.  Those  Qualities  which 
ore  emphnsizeil  in  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment arc  out  in  bold  relief  in  a story  of 
interest." — Zion's  IIebald. 


THE 
STORY  OF 
MARCO 

BY  aEANOR 
H.  PORTER 

Author  of  -POU.YANNA" 


"TT  la  a capital  story,  dent  and  inspir- 
f ing,  filled  with  adventurea  on  sea  nnd 
on  load,  but  sound  and  healUiy  ia  ail  its 
(caduiga.  There  j coiiaderablc  mystery 
and  aomc  at.rring  inpa  on  the  sea  with  a 
ml  Clouchester  flavor,  but  iu  Uic  end  the 
ben)  deary  up  the  past  and  readers  bid 
him  farewell  on  the  threshold  of  a suc- 
cessful business  career  with  his  character 
fully  developed." 

— SouEuvtLLC  Journal,  Mass. 

Dlustraccd.  Clotb. 

Net.  SI. 25,  poatpald. 


"'PHIS  ia  a most  attractively  written 
A atory  for  boys.  It  details  the  ex- 
periences of  a.  camp  of  boys,  and  many 
. are  the  cxdtine  rimes  they  had.  Fun, 
frolic,  disdpiine.  nature  study,  first  old  to 
tlic  injuted,  consideration  for  others— all 
are  part  of  tlic  camp  life.  There  ia  plot 
enough  Co  hold  the  interest  of  the  most 
exacting  boy.  It  la  a clean,  wholesome 
atory,  and  deserves  a wide  reading." 

— NoaTllKRN  ClUtlSTIAN  ADVOCATE. 


V BOYS' book  fur  sure.  Itisastoryof 


The  THREE 
RIVERS 
KIDS 

BY 

FRANK  H.  CHELEY 


of  the  'fellows'  who  1 
vacation  licadQuar 

This  narrative  tella  ...  

: experiences,  ideas,  suggestions,  and 


a log  cottage  oaa 

Buffalo  Roost. 

la  in  good  literary  fa 


doings  of  the  boys  duruig  this  d^ghllul 
enterprise. 

"Tbc  author  has  evidently  sought  to 
make  the  woods  and  mountains  os  well  as 
the  people  of  the  story  arouse  the  best 
emotions  of  tlic  heart.  The  book  ia  for 
boys  who  enjoy  out-dtrar  life.  Perlups 

time  wiint  this  kind  of  life  may  mean  to  a 


retreat,  but  was  discovered  by  the  teacher 
to  have  a talent  lor  reproducinK  the  wild 
Auwcri  of  the  peika  with  a marvelous  like- 
ness. The  story  of  her  iransformatiOD  of 
Uie  lad  is  told  to  simply  tliat  it  can  be  read 
by  the  very  young,  yet  it  has  a thrill  for 
the  older  reader.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  best  sellers  at  tbc  Methodist  B<Mk 
Rooms  already.  It  is  well  worth  read- 
ing.”—New  YoBK  Mail. 


CHEL 


BY 

JOHANNA  SPYRl 

Translated  from  the 
German  by 

HELENE  H.  BOLL 
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